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THE WAR. 

HAT MacManon has been frustrated in his attempt to 

relieve BAZAINE, has suffered one or more defeats, and is 
now making desperate efforts to extricate his army from a 
most dangerous position, seems beyond dispute. But the 
story of his calamities is still enveloped in much mystery. It 
js clear, however, that the force opposed to him was that under 
the Crown Prince of Saxony, consisting of the Fourth and 
Twelfth Corps, and the Guards taken from the army invest- 
ing Metz, and the First Bavarian Corps detached from the 
army of the Crown Prince, These troops were pushed up 
rapidly along both banks of the Meuse last week, the Saxons | 
or Twelfth Corps following the left bank, protected by cavalry | 
on their left flank, and the Guards following the right b 
of the river. On which side of the river the Bavarians and | 
the Fourth Corps came up is one of the points on which we 
have as yet no certain information. The first collision of this 
advancing force with the troops of MacManon was on the 
road between Vouziers and Stenay, a Saxon cavalry regiment 
gaining an advantage over a regiment of French Chasseurs 
and a portion of the Saxon infantry beating a detachment of the 
corps of De Faltty. This last encounter, according to what 
seems the most probable account, took place on Monday. 
On Tuesday MacMaunon held his forces disposed on both. 
banks of the river ; one portion, and we are inclined to think 
the smaller portion, being on the left bank, between Mouzon 
and Beaumont, and the remainder on a rugged slope between 
Mouzon and Carignan, on the right bank. There were thus 
two separate battle-fields, and two distinct actions. Early on 
Tuesday the Saxons and some other portion of the Crown 
Prince of Saxony’s army attacked on the left bank, drove the 
French across the Meuse to the right bank, and took no less 
than 7,000 prisoners. Later in the day the rest of the 
German army attacked MacMaunoy, drove it from its posi- 
tion, and occupied Carignan. Fighting was resumed both 
on Wednesday and Thursday, and on the latter day Mac- 
Manon is stated by the Belgian telegrams to have had 
a success, although the same telegrams place the Germans 
between him and Sedan, so that his power of retreating for 
shelter either to this fortress or to Méziéres would in that 
case have been lost to him. But little is certainly known of 
anything of a later date than Tuesday, and even as to the 
events of that day there is much obscurity. The King of 
Prussta’s telegram to the QuEEN, announcing the victory, 
made the battle of Beaumont take place on Monday; and he 
knew nothing of the battle of Carignan, and he does not 
describe the Guards as engaged at all. Various theories 
have been invented to account for this. It may be supposed 
that the Kine treated both engagements as one, and called 
the whole engagement the battle of Beaumont, or it may be 
supposed that the Kine did not know of the capture of 
Carignan when he sent the telegram. If, however, all the 
troops of the Crown Prince were engaged on the left bank 
«xcept the Guards, as stated in the Kine’s telegram, the force 
of MacManon on the right bank must have been defeated by 
the Guards only, which is not very probable. To make this a 
little more probable, one of the ablest critics of the military 
events of the war suggests that MacManon may have sent 
away a large portion of his troops to the defence of Paris. 
But an eye-witness, writing to the Standard, says that on 
Tuesday MacManon had 100;000 men on the right bank of 
the Meuse, and at four o’clock the main portion of these 
‘troops were not engaged. It is conceivable that the success of 
the Germans on the right bank has been exaggerated, that it 
was only the troops of MacMaunon on the left bank that were 
defeated, and that the description of the rout and panic that 
ensued applied only to them, while the bulk of MacManon’s 
army was: not oy. seriously engaged ,on ‘Tuesday, and re- 


inainest intact for those centests on the subsequent days which 
re mid to have led to at least a partial French success. But 


the latest accounts represent the Germans as close to Sedan, 
and with the aid of reinforcements driving the French into 
the fortress. 

Even, however, if the supposition most favourable to Mac- 
Manon is adopted, it must be owned that he has suffered a 
great defeat. He staked his fortunes on the desperate risk of 
being able to unite his forces to those of Bazaine; and his 
object has been defeated. Some cause, which we do not yet 
know, prevented his moving with the celerity which alone 
could have given him a hope of success. His war materials 
were sent by the railway which runs from Rheims to Méziéres, 


'and thence by Sedan to Montmedy, and his troops should 


have been at least at Montmedy before the came up. 
He had two days’ clear start before the breaking-up of the 
camp at Chalons was known to the German commanders; 
but he could not get his troops forward fast enough, and 
they are computed not to have advanced more than ten 
miles a day. Even, however, when the Germans overtook 
him, they had a force numerically inferior to his; and yet he 


| so managed that one portion of his army was defeated and 


completely routed on one side of a wide river, while the other 
was either unable to help it, or was itself attacked by and 
yielded to a much smaller German force. .Either this was 
very bad generalship, or it may be that his troops were not 
thoroughly to be relied on, that they had become demoralized 
by misfortune, or forced out of discipline and management by 
that want of supplies which seems to haunt the French every- 
where, and which it is said led some of his soldiers actually to 
pillage a train under the eyes of their officers. Anyhow, he 
now seems pinned {nto a corner from which he cannot escape 
except by a great sacrifice of his men. He may indeed throw 
himself and some portion of his troops into Méziéres and Sedan, 
but both are small towns, and quite incapable of supporting 
anything like a large army. The French strive, apparently, to 
cheer themselves with the thought that ifhe takes refuge in a 
fortress he will detain a large number of German troops to 
watch him. It is first n to ask how many men 
either Méziéres or Sedan could hold or feed, and even if 
we make the most liberal allowance possible, it is evident 
that a large portion of his troops must remain in the field. 
It would therefore seem more likely that he would endeavour, 
if possible, to make his way back to Paris with as many 
men as he could take with him. But the main army 
of the Crown Prince of Prussia, from which only the First 
Bavarian Corps has been detached, is somewhere not far 
from Rheims, and may very easily be employed to cut off 
MacMauon’s retreat. If he decides on staying where he is, 
on occupying the fortresses, and endeavouring to 
the Germans opposed to him, and to occupy the atten- 
tion of as large a number of Germans as possible, the road 
to Paris is left open. It is true that we suddenly hear oi 
a new French army, 100,000 strong, which is to bar the 
advance by stationing itself somewhere betweem 
Chilons and Epernay. But that this army exists, that it- 
could get to Epernay, and that it is composed of troops sufli-. 
ciently well armed, supplied, and disciplined, to present any 
serious obstacle to such an army as that led by the Crown 
Privce, are all suppositions without anything as far as we yet 
know, to support them. Nor can we think it at all probable 
that the Germans, even if they have to watch MacManon 
in a fortress as well as Bazane, will be in any want of troops 
to try their great adventure of a march on Paris. The troops 
of General VocEL von FALKENSTEIN are‘now forward enough 
to be used either in investing Metz or in joining the army 
directed on Paris, according as may be thought best, and the 
number of disposable troops which Germany can supply 
appears practically unlimited. 
The Germans therefore, it would seem, are now free, if 
they think fit, to push forward towards Paris. ‘The chances 
of war may any day change, but as matters now stand it 
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does not seem obvious bow the garrison of Strasburg or 
Bazaixe or MacManon can escape from the sad fate 
with which they are threatened. What will be the 
effect on Paris when it learns, if it ever does learn, 
the true position of its Generals, it is difficult to 
anticipate. The incredulity of the Parisians as to French 
defeats is so strong that the delight of converting these 
defeats into victories by some ingenious hypothesis seems 
quite to overshadow the pain which they would other- 
wise cause. The preparations, however, for standing a 
siege seem to be pushed on with great vigour and determi- 
nation, and all the special beauties of the city, the Bois, and 
the parcs and the gardens, are sacrificed without 2 moment’s 
hesitation, in order that Paris may be fed and guarded, and 
the detested Germans repulsed. In the excitement of this 
terrible crisis a large portion of the Parisian world has 
gone more or less mad. Every stranger is set upon, 
insulted, and driven away as if he were a dog on the 
Dérby course. The journals vie with each other in the 
recklessness of lying, and even writers of reputation like 
M. Azovt get wild and rave against the Prussians and the 
Bonapartes with equal virulence. But still there is no reason 
to doubt that the Parisians one and all mean to fight, and that 
all that heroic courage and blind passionate fury and frantic | 
despairing patriotism can do will be done by them before | 
they yield. Meanwhile the Government of France is still in 
the same state of strange abeyance. The Emperor has entirely | 
retired from public life. He seems to be incapable of doing 
anything except to hang about MacManon’s army, as hea | 
little while ago hung about Bazarne’s army, waiting for a vic- 
tory which he may telegraph. Probably he is, of all men in | 
Europe, the most wretched ; ill, possibly dying, obliged to at- 
tempt fatigues he cannot endure, ashamed to lead an army he 
cannot guide, afraid to enter his capital, and with apparently no 
other interest or amusement left him except to shift from day 
to day the quarters of his poor little boy. It is somehow 
considered essential for the preservation of the dynasty that 
this unfortunate child should be kept rather near the army. 
He no longer comes within the range even of spent bullets, 
and if he picked them up most certainly no soldiers would 
cry now at the beautiful sight. But if he is continually 
shunted about so as to be on an average about fifteen miles 
off the chance of fighting, he will have a kind of militar 
flavour about him that will, it is hoped, please the Fren 
when his father is taken to that rest the prospect of which 
probably becomes daily less unwelcome to him. The 
Government that is supposed to be the Government of 
the Emprror still governs in its way, and there is no 
real feeling, so far as appears, against the Emperor in 
France. But the governing of this Government amounts to 
little more than a discharge of the pressing duties of adminis- 
tration, and the judicious management and manipulation of 
bad intelligence. It even appears that the absence of a real 
Government in Paris is already beginning to tell in the pro- 
vinces, and that disorder is showing itself in the fatal form of 
the antagonism of class against class and of sect against sect. 
Paris, however, goes on its own way, indifferent about the 
provinces, swayed with the various impulses of the hour, 
despising the Empzror, despising the Government, despising 
the Chambers, afraid most of all of its own dangerous classes, 
sometimes depressed, sometimes infuriated, but always ready 
to fight, and determined to rush with frenzied eagerness on 
the end, whatever the end may be. 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON 


[ present circumstances the best proof of political foresight 
is a conscious and confessed inability to anticipate the 
future. Great and unexpected events often produce the im- 
pression that they are decisive and final, Two months ago it 
appeared improbable that the Emperor Napotzon should be 
thrust aside from the conduct of affairs; and it has since 
been too hastily assumed that his career is at an end; yet 
within the last year he has already once disappointed similar 
anticipations. The constitutional experiment which ensued 
on the last French general election is still present to the few 
memories from which a month of war has not obliterated 
all previous recollections. When it was evident that the 
Opposition, although still in a minority, had become for- 
midable, the Emperor surprised friends and opponents by 
his readiness in accepting the new conditions of govern- 
ment. . He allowed the Legislative Body to affect inde- 
pendence, ‘he made thé Senate alter the Constitution, and 
with a nice discrimination of character he recognised M. 


the’ chief representative of Liberal‘ “doctrines. 


Count Darvu and M. Burrer added weight to the responsible 
Ministry which was at last to crown the edifice of libe 

The Emperor readily assented to all the demands of his 
Ministers, until the time arrived for disclosing the soli 

scruple which still delayed his final subsidence into the 
coveted position of a limited monarch. Having received his 
absolute authority from universal suffrage, he desired to 
obtain the same supreme sanction to a partial transformation 
of the Imperial system, and even with an excess of caution to 
provide for future appeals to the sovereign people. Count 
Darv and his friends objected that a Constitution tempered 
by plébiscites was not a Constitution; but M. OLtivrer oy. 
dially seconded the Ewreron’s proposal, and the whole popu- 
lation of France was invited to express a decisive judgment 
on a series of questions which were equally indifferent ang 
unintelligible to three-fourths of the constituency. The 


' Democrats, as had been anticipated, played into the hands of 


the Government by urging the alternative of a negative answer 
or of abstention from voting; and consequently the issue wag 
taken, not on the amendments of the Constitution, but between 
the Empire and revolution. In the result the personal 
government of the Emperor was approved by an over. 
whelming majority, and, but for the adverse vote of a portion 
of the army, the mode of government which had lasted for 
nearly twenty years would have been quietly re-established, 
Now that Napo.eon ITI. has once more found it convenient 
to efface himself, it is premature to take it for granted that 
his hopes and his resources are at end. 


The carelessness with which facts and conjectures are con- 
fused. is illustrated by the frequent reference to the Emperor's 
age as a disqualification for political and military action. He 
is eleven years younger than King WILLIAM, who nominally 
or really commands the German army, and eight years 
younger than General Mo.ttKe, who is supposed to direct 
the operations of the campaign. With the exception of the 
Royal Princes, nearly every Prussian General has passed middle 
life ; and BazatngE, MacManon, and Canrosert are within two 
or three years of the Emprror’s age. Naporeon IIL. is two 
years older than Mr. GLapstone, three years younger than Mr, 
Disrak.i,and eleven years younger than M.Tuuers. It maybe 
true that, as Mr. Disrarxi taught in his earlier novels, young 
men ought to rule the world ; but in modern times, unless they 
are born in the purple, they are generally occupied in slowly 
finding their way to the front. The disqualification for the 
further exercise of power which is supposed to result from 
error and misfortune may be more plausibly maintained, but 
a throne occupied on condition of never making a mistake 
would be held by a singular tenure. The instinct of human 
fugitives from a ship which is sinking is less unerring 
than that of their four-footed prototypes. M. Axout, who 
was not long since hooted in Paris as a favoured guest 
at Compiégne, seems already to suspect that he was in too 
great a hurry to demand the deposition of his Imperial 
patron on the first appearance of adversity. The loudest 
assailants of the Empire have hitherto given no proof of 
their own fitness to occupy the vacant seat of power. 
As M. Asour justly observes, their dissensions while the 
Crown Prince advances on Paris recall the history of Byzan- 
tium rather than of the Roman Commonwealth. If the leaks 
of the Imperial vessel are after all repaired, it will soon 
swarm again with flatterers and courtiers. Unless the cha- 
racter of Napotron III. has suddenly changed, he must be 
meditating the recovery of his power. Whatever may be his 
defects asa statesman, he may compare with any living French- 
man in political ability; and his bitterest enemies would be 
the last to dispute his capacity for intrigue. It may not im- 
probably have occurred to him, in the midst of disappointment 
and mortification, that in the thick of disaster he may perhaps 
not be personally a loser by the events which have relieved 
him of ail responsibility for defeat. MacMaunon or Bazaint, if 
they succeed in reversing the fortune of the campaign, may 
perhaps be faithful to the Imperial dynasty, and if they fail, 
they will themselves be the first sufferers. General Txocuv, 
who is probably the most dangerous adversary of the Empire, 
is for the moment burdened with the difficult task of defending 
Paris, and he has still his reputation to make as a commander 
in the field. The declaimers who would turn the Legislative 
Body into a Convention, and their own faction into a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, are doing their utmost to produce 4 
reaction in favour of the Empzror. 


The forced abdication which is demanded, sometimes by 


patriots and often by turncoats, would naturally commend i 
‘to the approval of the Liberals and Republicans who have 


consistently opposed the system of the Empire; but the 
proposal: of ‘a revolution: as. a punishment’ to- the-Harenor 


‘ 
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es culpable levity of judgment. Impartial foreigners, 
indeed, hold that the quarrel with Germany was at the same 
time a folly and a crime; but the entire French nation is col- 
Jectively responsible for the war which it unanimously sanc- 
tioned. The Crown Prince of Prussia has lately repeated in 
iner terms the statement implied in King Witv1aw’s first 
roclamation, that Germany makes war not on the French 
nation, but on the Emperor alone; but, whatever may have 
been the’ personal policy of Naporron III., the war is as 
national on one side as on the other. It is true that M. Tuters 
thought that France was unprepared, but of the expediency of 
a war for the purpose of weakening and dividing Germany he 
was avowedly convinced. A writer in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes has even argued that the discovery of the military 
strength of Germany conclusively proves the necessity of hav- 
ing prevented Germany from becoming strong. The treacherous 
design against Belgium alienated from the Emperor NaPpoLeon 
the sympathy of all who cared for justice or freedom; but in 
this case also France approved of his policy, though it con- 
demned the clumsiness of the agent who had furnished the 
Prussian Government with evidence of the plot. French 
opponents of the Esreror, being estopped from objecting to 
the injustice of the war or to the treachery involved in the 
Project of Treaty, are reduced to the complaint that Napo- 
eon III. was misled as to his own preparations and as to the 
power of the enemy, and to the charge that he has proved 
himself deficient in military ability. It is perfectly true that 
he was deceived both by his officers and by his political 
agents. Any competent observer outside of France could 
have told him that a wanton attack would unite all Germany 
ainst him; but every party in France agrees in the opinion 
that the attack ought at some time to have been made, and 
whenever it was made it would have had the same inevitable 
result. Marshal Les@ur seems to have been incompetent to 
organize the new mili stem, but a Sovereign is always 
liable to mistakes in res duis of his Ministers. The te 
was probably the most numerous and the best which France 
alone has ever sent into the field; and if it was not a match 
for the forces of Germany, the miscalculation of the hostile 
power was universal in France. The Senate and the Legis- 
lative Body, and the people of Paris, when they were uttering 
their frenzied acclamations on the declaration of war, shared 
with the Emperor the means of knowing the force which Ger- 
many could send into the field. ‘The failure of the Emperor 
as Commander-in-Chief ought in all fairness to be attributed 
to his Major-General. It is absurd to expect that a reigning 
Sovereign should, as a matter of course, be the best soldier in 
his dominions. King Witt1am is understood to be but an 
ornamental Commander-in-Chief, although custom, in Prussia 
as in France, requires that the head of the State should also 
appear to be the chief of the army. 


It is perhaps more to the purpose to inquire whether the 
overthrow of the Empire would be easy than to show that it 
would be illogical. Only four months have passed since seven 
and a-half millions of, Frenchmen gave their votes to the 
Emperor Napo.eon, and, notwithstanding the clamour of 
Paris, it is entirely unknown whether the opinion of the 
majority has been changed by recent events. It may be that 
the peasantry, having voted, as they thought, for the main- 
tenance of , may resent the outbreak of war; but it is 
not absolutely certain that they will attribute their sufferings 
to their former idol. If Paris should unfortunately be forced 
to surrender, the commanding General will probably incur the 
obloquy which fell upon Marmont; and the rural popu- 
lation will not be disinclined to condemn the factious 
thetoricians of the Legislative Body. Attempts will cer- 
tainly be made to persuade the people that the triumph 
of the foreigner was connected with the desertion of 
the Emperor in his utmost need; and bolder demands on 
their credulity have not always been rejected. Parisian 
journalists who are not ashamed to complain that the 
Eureror requires an escort, or that he sometimes employs a 
special train, are obliged to confess that the feeling which 
they stigmatize as the Napoleonic legend still prevails in 
Champagne. The brutal murder of a country gentleman by 
a rabble of peasants is attributed to their belief that he was 
an enemy of the Emperor. There is no doubt that the throne 
of NaPo.eon III. is exposed to danger ; but if at the close of 
the war the army stands by him, he will probably be able to 
manipulate a fourth plébiscite with his former adroitness and 
success. No rival claimant of the Crown has any hold on 
popular opinion, nor has any f been gtven that the 
country at large has modified its dislike of a Republic. 


THE SIEGE OF STRASBURG. 


MONG the minor incidents of the war the siege of 
Strasburg occupies by far the most prominent place. It is 
perhaps the scene of the greatest horrors of the war. We 
do not indeed know what is going on inside Metz, and the 
sufferings there undergone may be greater than can as yet 
be known. The small fortresses, Phalsburg, Bitsch, and 
Toul, are probably nearly reduced to extremities; but all 
that is being undergone there is being undergone on a far 
larger scale at Strasburg. The proportion of the combatant 
to the non-combatant population at Strasburg is exceedingly 
small. So far as is rumoured, the French have only succeeded 
in throwing 3,000 men into Strasburg since it was first seriously 
threatened. The population of the city, which in time of peace 
is reckoned at upwards of 80,000 souls, was largely augmented 
by an influx from the neighbouring rural districts when it 
was first made known that the Germans actually proposed to 
invade the sacred soil of France. Even then the authorities 
would not allow that any part of France could be in serious 
danger, and so no check was put on the incoming of those 
who now seem unn sharers in the scanty stores of pro- 
visions available. The vast majority of persons now in Stras- 
burg must be literally for the most part starving. Then every 
night a torrent of fire and destruction is poured into the town. 
On one night the town is said to have been visibly on fire in 
nine different places, and the inhabitants are said, perhaps with 
no very great exaggeration, to be taking refuge in the sewers. 
So dreadful was the misery thus caused thatthe Bishop of Srras - 
BURG sought an interview with General WERDER, the commander 
of the German forces, and besought him to let the civilian por- 
tion of the population go out. But the stern necessities of 
war bade the General refuse. He relied, he said, upon the 
extremity of suffering to which the civilian inhabitants were 
exposed as the best means of making the garrison surrender. 
It is awful to think of what this answer meant. © Strasburg is 
as nearly as possible a place with the same population as 
Brighton. Imagine Brighton with no food, no one allowed to 
go outside, and with a tempest of shells rained into every 
part of it as soon as dark came round. Still the garrison 
holds out, and the spirit of the townspeople is as yet 
unflinching. No wonder that when, on Wednesday last, 
the subject of the gallant resistance of Strasburg was 
brought before the French Chamber, that ill-conditioned 
Assembly was for once unanimous, and voted with sincere 
enthusiasm that Strasburg had deserved well of France. The 
resistance of Strasburg, and of the smaller fortresses that 
still hold out, is indeed the most brilliant episode of the war 
on the French side. It shows how great is the heroism and 
military ardour of the people, and of French commanders with 
small knots of men in positions of complete isolation. The 
great armies of France have been most miserably mismanaged ; 
but even under the most unfavourable circumstances the 
courage and endurance of the French soldier have been appa- 
rent, although they may have been somewhat hid under the 
cloud of general disaster. At Strasburg the same qualities have 
shone forth in the sight of France and of Europe, and the 
pride of the French is touched by finding at least this one 
bright spot on their dismal horizon. 


Whether what is happening at Strasburg throws any light 
on what is likely to happen at Paris, if Paris is besieged, is 
very difficult to say. That Paris may endure all that Stras- 
burg endures, and even more should it resist as much as 
Strasburg has resisted, is indisputable. To all the horrors of 
Strasburg, if the siege of Paris should ever be protracted until 
famine began, would be added, in the midst of the struggling 
city, a source of danger to which Strasburg is not exposed— 
that of the presence of thousands of vile murdering wretches, 
the lowest and wickedest of mankind, who cover their base pas- 
sions and lawless deeds with the mantle of a spurious 
Republicanism. What Parisians really dread, if they dared say 
80, is not Prussians, but Parisians. There is no possibility of anti- 
cipating what would be the condition of Paris if no one could get 
out of it, ifno food could be brought into it, if shells were thrown 
into it every night, and if the dregs of the populace missed 
the accustomed check which the police and the orderly 
population impose on them. But FF Strasburg shows how 
Paris may suffer, it also shows how Paris resist ; the 
only difference being that Strasburg may possibly resist after 
all hope is gone, and merely for the sake of honour, whereas 
it is hardly possible that a vast city like Paris, inhabited by 
so differing a population, could resist long if it absolutely 
had no hope of being relieved. Strasburg has, however, 
resisted long and well, and strong fortresses are evidently 
hard things to deal with. The difficulties of besieging 
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Paris for any length of time seem very great, as the 
supplies of the besieging army would have to be brought 
from so great a distance. ‘The annihilation of the army 
of MacManon, if it is to be annihilated, and the success- 
ful investment of Metz would undoubtedly lessen this diffi- 
culty ; and the end of all speculations on the siege of Paris is to 
say that Paris will not be besieged unless General von MoLTKE 
thinks the siege is likely to be successful, and that hitherto he 
has not made a single error in judgment. It must be owned 
that the French show a greater want than might have been 
expected of the power of conducting successfully the kind of 
expeditions that lead to the interruption of an enemy’s 
communications. ‘The French are now fighting at home on 
ground every inch of which they ought to know, and yet, 
although the Uhlans are seen everywhere, and cut off the line 
of advance at this point and the line of retreat at that, the 
French never seem to interfere with the continuous pro- 
gress of the Germans. The besiegers of Strasburg seem 
absolutely free from every kind of annoyance on the part of 
Frenchmen outside of the walls. There is a talk of an army 
of Lyons; but the army of Lyons seems utterly unable to 
show itself against the besiegers of Strasburg. It is even 
thought that the secondary class of German troops will do 
perfectly well to conduct the siege, and although the General 
in command is Prussian, his troops come from Baden and 
Wurtemberg. In the German army there is always somebody 
to do everything. The most is made of every kind of force. 
There is a central authority wielded by really able men, 
which gets the most’out of every chance; while the unhappy 
French, with no one to guide them, massacred in detail, and 
agitated by false rumours and false hopes, are driven to be 
thankful that with the aid of stone walls and heavy artillery 
they can for a time resist the warric:s of Carlsruhe and Stutt- 
gart. 

The employment of Badeners and Wurtembergers may, 
however, have a political, as well as a military, object. It 
may be intended not only to make a good use of troops of a 
slightly inferior quality, but to prepare for the annexation of 
Strasburg to the territories of one of the combatants. The 
Germans are determined to have Strasburg, for more than one 
feason. The possession of Strasburg would give them the 
command of one more railway to supply the troops marching 
on Paris. It will set free a number of German soldiers who 
may be useful elsewhere. It will give them undisputed com- 
mand of the whole course of the Rhine from Switzerland to 
Holland; but, above all, it will give them something 
to pea They are longing for Strasburg now because 
they think it will be German for ever. They spare 
the Cathedral because it is the glory of German archi- 
tecture. Strasburg is, they think, to be German alto- 
gether in a few days. And it is hardly possible to 
think they are wrong. There is, as Professor Max Mitre 
has shown conclusively this week, much to be said for the 
Germans when they declare that they must exact as the 
reward of their success a large strip of French territory. The 
German nation sees in every train full of wounded Germans a 
new reason why it should resolutely demand a guarantee 
against such an amount of misery being again inflicted on 
Germany. The neutral Powers are in no way concerned in 
the matter. Germany will not ask more than France would 
have asked and got if she had been successful. We in 
England, more especially, have not the power, or the right, or 
the wish, to deprive Germany of any addition of territory 
which will make a future war impossible, and still leave France 
a great Power. But we do not know yet whether Germany 
will end the war in a position to claim such an addition of 
territory, or whether its rulers will think it politically wise to 
claim it, or whether its strategists will think that it would make 
the military position of Germany stronger. But how is it 
possible to suppose that the Germans will ever give up Stras- 
burg if they once take it, unless they suffer a series of mili- 

reverses which now look beyond the range of all 
probability? The guns of Strasburg have laid waste a 
German town. Will the victors consent that Kehl shall be ex- 
posed to another bombardment? ‘The French Chamber has 
passed a vote that Strasburg, having deserved so well, shall 
never cease to be French; but what is the good of a vote 
of a Chamber. The vote was no more valuable than the 
other proposition of its author, that a Committee should be 
appointed by the Chamber to go to the district around 
Strasburg and animate the inhabitants. ‘The unhappy people 
of Strasburg would much rather, we may be sure, eat the 
shoes of the Committee than have their advice. Nothing but 
imain strength and gunpowder will decide whether Strasburg 
is to be French or German; and if it is once German it will 


be given to Baden probably, as the reward of the exertions 
of the besieging Badeners. But at any rate it will be 
German, and will remain German, unless the fortune of the 
war altogether changes; and it is this that makes the siege of 
Strasburg so exceptionally important. 


FRANCE. 


is universally acknowledged that a great change has 
passed over Paris in the course of the last fortnight. The 
demeanour of the people has become graver and more reso. 
lute. There has been a compulsory exodus of that class of 
the population whose occupation ceases when frivolous or 
vicious amusement has to give place to the realities of war in 
its sternest and least romantic aspect. How far the extra. 
ordinary confidence expressed, and to all appearance felt, in 
the defensive capabilities of the capital, will be justified 
the event, remains of course to be seen. What is certain jg 
that each successive reverse does but fix the hopes of French- 
men more firmly on Paris, and strengthen their conyjc- 
tion that there, if not before, the Prussians will fing 
their grave. Whatever estimate may be formed of the 
foundation on which these hopes rest, there can be but 
one opinion as to the credit they reflect on the French nation, 
Englishmen have long made it their boast that they do not 
know when they are beaten, and they ought to be foremost in . 
recognising the existence of a similar ignorance in a neigh- 
bouring and friendly people. Nor can it be said that this 
confidence is owing to want of acquaintance with the evils 
which war entails. The general break-up of homes and 
families for many miles round Paris has made one form 
of suffering painfully familiar. To the farmers and peasants 
who come crowding into the fortifications the worst that 
war can do has already come. ‘The military preparations 
seem to be pushed on with considerable vigour. The 
arming of the National Guard is said to have been 

in earnest, and though the Government still hold back from 
giving a universal permission to carry rifles, the fact that 
numbers of persons are seen taking weapons to their homes 
may be accepted as evidence that the law is either generally 
detied or largely suspended. Perhaps the Count of Parmao 
has not abandoned the hope that a wholesale distribution 
may yet be avoided, and that only those may be provided 
with arms who can be trusted to use them under his orders, 
and not under General Trocuu’s. If so, he is pretty sure 
to be disappointed. A time like this is not adapted for a 
curious inquisition into the political antecedents of obscure 
citizens. Perhaps, too, the Minister’s distrust of General 
Trocuu may besutticiently gratified by the recent public exhibi- 
tion of it in the Corps Législatif. Considering the circumstances 
under which the Governor of Paris was appointed, it is a 
decided fall in life for him to be classed among the subordi- 
nates of the War Office; and in the happy consciousness of 
having subjected him to this slight in the Chamber, the Count 
of PaLikao may be content to interfere no further with the 
administrative details of resistance. General Trocuv’s posi- 
tion at this moment is certainly not an enviable one. To have 
the defence of a great capital on your hands, and to be liable 
at every turn to be thwarted by superior authority, is a 
combination to which no one would submit except under 
strong pressure. But General Trocuu seems to have no choice 
in the matter. He is the one man who by general consent 
has the requisite technical fitness, and he is also the one man 
who has any chance of guiding into something like a safe 
channel the revolution of which Paris may possibly be 
the scene before the siege is over. At present, however, 
this last qualification only serves as an additional fetter on his 
freedom of action. He cannot resign his office, because there 
is no probability of its being filled by a man likeminded with 
himself. He cannot assert his independence, because to do so 
would be to precipitate that political confusion which would 
be as dangerous to the external safety as to the internal peace 
of France. The only course open to him seems to be the 
one he is now pursuing—to give his whole mind to the 
one business of making Paris fit to stand a siege, in the hope 
that the good sense, if not the patriotism, of the MuvisTER 
of War will in-the end ensure him the official co-opesation 
he needs. 

Unfortunately, there has been a contemporaneous change 
of a less satisfactory kind in the temper of the Corps Légis- 
latif. It is probable that some, at least, of the Lett already 
regret the truce proclaimed with the Emprror. Nor is it at 
all clear that they have not very sufficient reason for doing s0- 
The remarkable letter from “ a French Correspondent ” which 
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ed in the Times of Monday, points to a change in the 
pane ist tactics, which may be % a great measure the result 
of the breathing-time thus secured. He tells us that “ the 
« opportunity for depriving Naronzon III. of power—if it 
“ever existed—was not seized, and may never return,” and 
he accuses the Administration of using its whole machinery 
for the purpose of persuading the peasants that it is the Oppo- 
sition which has brought the war upon them, and of desig- 
nating as friends of the Prussians, and consequently as fit 
objects of popular vengeance, “all landed proprietors who 
«“ gre suspected of being hostile to the Inger Government.” 
The statement is not an improbable one. The Imperialists have 
had time to collect themselves after the first shock of defeat, 
and the plan they are stated to have devised is as well suited 
to the object in view as any they could have lighted on. The 
belief that France has been betrayed, which is so general 
throughout the country, supplies a good foundation for their 
operations. It has the immense advantage of being in a sense 
true. Franee has been betrayed—not, indeed, in the vulgar 
sense of being sold for Prussian money, but in the equally 
fatal sense of being ruined by ye jobbery. It is the 
men who are now directing the popular excitement at 
the heads of others, who are the real criminals; but 
they know there is not the remotest danger that this 
fact will be detected y Sip peasantry. The treachery which 
consists in pocketing the enemy's gold is intelligible to every 
one; the treachery which consists in pocketing the gold of the 
State, and then treating its interests as of no account in com- 
ison with your own, is far more common, but far less readily 
ieved in, If the Left are convinced that the tables are 
thus in a fair way to be turned back again, and that the com- 
mand of affairs which three weeks ago seemed to have passed 
into their hands has been resumed to a great extent by the 
Ewreror’s Ministers, it is quite intelligible that they should 
fecl alarmed. But the wisdom of displaying this alarm in the 
Corps Législatif is more than questionable. If the opportunity 
for depriving Napoteon III. of power has passed away for 
want of being seized at the right moment, it will not be re- 
called by injudicious attempts to seize it at the wrong mo- 
ment. The Opposition have chosen their course, and their true 
policy was to abide by it until some change in external cir- 
cumstances gave them an evident justification for regalling 
their pledge to throw no obstacles in the way of the Govern- 
ment. It may be said that they are still pursuing this course, 
and in a sense no doubt it may be said correctly. But this is 
only to convict them of still greater imprudence than if they 
Sl sromedt departed from it, What would be the result 
even now of an open declaration of war against the Empire 
and the dynasty it would be difficult to say, but the Opposi- 
tion can hardly escape being discredited by the outbursts of 
urposeless irritation which every sitting of thé Corps Législatif 
os lately witnessed. No doubt it is provoking to have news 
kept back and arms withheld. No doubt it is provoking to 
feel, without being exactly able to prove it, that there are 
influences within, or beside, or above the Cabinet which are 
employed for ends which, if they do not actually conflict with, 
are yet quite separable from, the defence of Paris and France 
against the Prussian invasion. But these are only drawbacks 
which they ought to have foreseen and to have been pre- 
pared for. The alternative really presented to the Left at the 
beginning of the Extraordinary Session was between rushing 
into revolution at once and giving a generous support to the 
Executive until the immediate danger was over. They 
elected to choose the latter, and in so doing they acted, 
as it seems to us, in the most patriotic manner open to 
them. But having done so, their own interest demanded 
that their co-operation should be as hearty and unreserved— 
we may even say as ostentatious—as it was possible to make 
it. It was likely enough that their motives would be mis- 
represented, and it was consequently all the more necessary 
that their attitude should be such as to make the authorised 
report of the debates a sufficient answer to every adversary. 
Instead of this, the Corps Législatif has been a theatre for 
incessant wrangling and confusion, and the duties of the 
President have again and again been limited to ringing in- 
effectual peals on his official bell. If the Opposition Deputies 
have been set wrong with the peasantry, they are not taking 
the bgst way to set themselves right again. 


The obvious inconveniences of the Emperor being cut off 
from the seat of Government, and the apparent determination 
of Napozon IIL. not to return to Paris except as a conqueror, 
have given rise to great fluctuations of purpose as to the con- 
tinuance of the Empress and the Cabinet in Paris, That the 
couduet of public business would be promoted by their with- 
drawal before the siege begins is almost self-evident, The 


defenee of France cannot be properly seen to by a Govern- 
ment which is cut off from communication with the country 
at large. But the Ewpress has something to think of besides 
the conduct of public business, and a proud and resolute 
woman is nai y unwilling to abandon the capital either 
to the enemy, or to General Trocuy. 


GERMAN UNITY, 

LL Frenchmen, and not a few Englishmen, believe that 
the partial reconstruction of Germany after the war of 
1866 involved an offence, or at least a danger, to France; yet 
there is reason to believe that an invasion of German territory 
would at almost any time since the Peace of 1815 have been 
met by the resistance of the entire nation. The exclusion of 
Austria from the Confederation has largely reduced the num- 
bers with whom the French have at present to contend. The 
German Provinces of the Austrian Empire would, under the 
old organization, have borne their share of the burden; and 
practically the entire monarchy would have been drawn into 
the contest with France. Although the ive advances 
towards unity of Germany and of Italy have been marked by 
many points of resemblance, the States represented at Frank- 
fort were a formidable Power at the time when the Italian 
Peninsula was split up into petty Principalities, and subjected 
to foreign control. The statement attributed to Merrernicu, 
that Italy was a geographical phrase, might be morally 
cynical and politically shallow, but it was legally and his- 
torically true. From the thirteenth century, if not from an 
earlier period, the republics, kingdoms, and lordships of Italy 
had not been united by any common allegiance or bond of union. 
The aspiration to unity propagated by Mazzini with a force 
and success which counterbalance all his errors and perversi- 
ties was originally a mere sentiment, and as-it gradually 
became a motive principle it related, not to the past, but to 
the future. Even Napowzon’s shortlived kingdom of Italy 
terminated at the frontier of Tuscany, although it is true that 
all Continental Italy was governed by his dependents. After 
the peace, the Austrian Protectorate formed the only link of 
connexion between Naples, the Tuscan Duchies, and the 
Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom. The consolidation of all the 
provinces into a single State was considered as a dream by 
diplomatists and statesmen until it was actually accomplished. 
The selfish French jealousy of which M. ‘Turers was the 
most conspicuous exponent was so far justified by the fact 
that the creation of an Italian kingdom was an undoubted and 
thorough innovation. Germany, on the other hand, had 
possessed a certain political unity from time immemorial, 
except during the brief usurpation of Naporzoy. By the 
rules of English Parliamentary Committees, opponents are 
allowed to be heard against undertakings w. may affect 
existing interests by new competition, but it is held that 
schemes which only render actual competition more effective 
afford no ground of opposition. The bonds which united the 
German States outside the Austrian dominions have been 
sensibly tightened since the rise of Prussia to supremacy; but 
for fifty years before 1866 France ought to have accustomed 
herself to the neighbourhood of a nation as strong as herself 
in numbers and in military aptitude. The Federal army 
ten years ago numbered 750,000 men and 1,200 guns. It 
is true that the forces which are now invading France have 
the advantage of more stringent discipline and of more per- 
fect unity of command ; but M. Tuers himself would scarcely 
contend that the improvement of theGerman army could furnish 
France with a legitimate cause of war, Against the internal 
reconstitution of Germany no foreign Power had any right to 
protest, because the Confederation of 1815 was recognised by 

all Europe as an independent sovereignty. 

At the time when Germany was in the most extreme state 
of disruption, between the Peace of Westphalia and the dis- 
solution of the Empire in 1806, although France was some- 
times allied with Prussia against Austria, and sometimes with 
Austria against Prussia, with the certainty that Bavaria 
would always be the ready instrument of a foreign in- 
vader, the feudatories of the Empire always theoreti- 
cally recognised the obligation of defending the realm 
against external yiolenee. Geor@e II, fought the battle 
of Dettingen as a Prince of the Empire, at a time when 
England was scareely engaged in hostilities with France. 
The Bavarian Emperor Cuagues VII, affected to place his 
Austrian adversary under the Ban of the Empire. I was 
true that Princes and Ministers ridieuled and disregarded the 
law which had almost become a fiction, but the middle classes 
and the scholars who were destined to form the = of a 
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future age cherished an unbroken reverence for the Empire. 
Carsten Niesunr, the traveller, father of the historian, in- 
terested himself in the French Revolution chiefly in the hope 
that the convulsion might secure the restoration of Alsace 
and Lorraine to the Holy Roman Realm. The treacherous 
weakness of Freperick WittiaM II. of Prussia surrendered 
the left bank of the Rhine to the French Republic in 
exchange for secular and ecclesiastical territories which 
were, with the consent of France, annexed to his kingdom. 
Napo.eon nearly effected a scheme, which has lately been 
once more proposed by his nephew, of dividing Germany 
into three. The head of the House of Hapssure, renounc- 
ing the nominally elective Crown of a thousand years, 
assumed the unmeaning and anomalous title of Emperor of 
the Duchy of Austria. Napoteon himself became Protector 
and ruler of the Western States, or, as he called them, the 
Confederation of the Rhine; and he would gladly have in- 
duced the King of Prussia, before the war of 1806, to make 
himself Emperor of Northern Germany. The cruelty and 
rapacity of the French Emperor, of his generals, his officers, 
and his prefects, when Prussia lay prostrate at his feet after 
the battle of Jena and the Treaty of Tilsit, were the immediate 
cause of the revival of the longing for German unity. During 
the succeeding years the national leaders, including Srein, 
Scuarnuorst, and GNEISENAU, organized the restoration of 
Germany which was accomplished in 1813. The chiefs of 
the movement were fully prepared to set the Prussian dynasty 
aside if the Kixe had not unwillingly consented to throw in 
his fortunes with Germany. During the retreat from Moscow 
GyeIsenau and Count Munster discussed a project for sub- 
stituting the Duke of York for the King of Prussia as Sove- 
reign of Northern Germany ; but the late resolution of the Kine, 
and the achievements of his army under Biucuer, fortunately 
superseded the chimerical experiment. At the close of the 
war the majority of patriotic Germans desired the restoration 
of the Empire; and the Congress of Vienna, partly for the 
satisfaction of German feeling, and partly for the purpose 
of erecting a barrier against French ambition, created the 
Confederacy and the Diet which represented its princes 
under the joint Presidency of Austria and Prussia. In 
its lowest form the Confederacy amounted to a perpetual 
defensive alliance, and its limits were nearly conterminous 
with the former boundaries of the modern Empire. Ac- 
cording to Arnpt’s well-known song, Germany is supposed 
to extend wherever the German language sounds; but the 
German Cantons of Switzerland have been for five cen- 
turies detached from the Empire, and it appeared only 
two months ago that Alsace and Lorraine were inseparably 
annexed to France. The territory of the Confederation 
was more accurately defined, and it has never since, until 
the cannonade of Saarbruck, been violated by a foreign in- 
vader. In 1849 CuarLes ALBERT was afraid, during his war 
with Austria, to molest the Federal port of Trieste; and 
after the battle of Solferino Napo.eon III. stopped short on 
Italian soil, in the knowledge that an invasion of the Tyrol 
would cause the Prussian armies to cross the Rhine. French 
writers, including Victor and MIcuHELeET, incessantly 
preached the spoliation of unoffending neighbours, of whose 
feelings and of whose strength they were characteristically 
ignorant; but since the fall of Napoteon there has never been 
a chance of the conquest of the Rhenish provinces by France. 
If the means of German resistance to aggression have become 
more effective under the leadership of Prussia, France has 
neither in justice nor in reason a locus standi to oppose. 


Since the days of Frepertck the Great, the hope of uniting 
Germany has often been associated with confidence in Prussia. 
During the anarchy of 1848 the German Parliament of 
Frankfort tendered the Imperial Crown to King Freperick 
Wituiam IV.; but Prussia naturally preferred rather to attract 
Germany toherself than to transferthe basis of her power. Soon 
afterwards the dissensionsin Holstein and in Schleswig provoked 
a general outbreak of Germannational feeling ; and althoughthe 
insurrection was suspended under the dictation of Austria and 
Prussia, the purpose of reclaiming Holstein, and perhaps 
Schleswig, from Danish dominion was never abandoned until it 
was finally accomplished by Austria and Prussia. The universal 
and conscientious conviction that the German cause against 
Denmark was just, suggested to Baron Brust, then Minister of 
Saxony, and to Baron von per ProrpTEn, at that time Minister 
of Bavaria, the hope of uniting all the States of the Confedera- 
tion on equal terms in a common enterprise. Notwithstanding 
the anger which was caused by the disappointment of his 
projects, no patriotic German now fails to rejoice that Beust 
was outmancuvred by an abler and further-seeing statesman. 
The Confederation, even without a leader, and in its disor- 


ganized condition, would probably have been able to repel q 
foreign invasion; but, unless a great military Power had 
secured undisputed ascendency, the exploits of the present 
war would have been impossible. Prussia was too solid and 
too great to be assimilated by a Federation; but when the 
unity of the nation is completed, the kingdom will be absorbed 
in Germany. 


THE MASSACRE AT TIEN-TSIN. 

A® the French have more pressing duties at present than 

the punishment of the murderers of Tien-tsin, it would 
well become the English authorities in China to avenge an 
outrage which concerns all foreigners. It was probably witha 
cunning design to avert the resistance or resentment of other 
foreign nations that the authors of the massacre directed their 
violence exclusively against the French. Catholic and Protestant 
missionaries are equally exposed to the suspicion, or rather to 
the accusation, of kidnapping and murdering children for the 
purposes of their religious rites. Nor is it to be supposed 
that Chinese rioters appreciate the differences between English 
and French civilization. The attack on the French missionary 
establishments was carefully prepared, and it was encouraged 
by a proclamation of a functionary who is described as the 
City Magistrate. The English Consul-General had more than 
once called the attention of the Governor to the menacin 
demeanour of the mob; and there can be no doubt that the 
local authorities could have prevented the occurrence, 
According to Chinese accounts, M. Fonranier, the French 
Consul, exhibited a want of temper and of prudence 
which, if his proceedings are accurately reported, may 
have precipitated the outbreak. It is said that, in the 
immediate apprehension of an attack on the missionaries, 
he used violent language to the Governor, and that he even 
fired a pistol at him in the street. There can be little doubt 
that the story is exaggerated or false; and at most it would 
only excuse the street tumult in which M. Fontanter was 
killed. The attack on the buildings occupied by the Jesuits, 
the Lazarists, and the Sisters of Mercy was already imminent, 
The helpless inmates were murdered with every possible 
accompaniment of outrage; and the best proof of the deli- 
berate nature of the plot is furnished by the security of the 
other foreigners who happened to be in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Two or three Russians, supposed to be French, 
shared the fate of the Consul and of the missionaries; but 
there is no doubt that they were murdered by mistake. The 
foreign settlement in another part of the city was not threatened 
or attacked; and there appears to have been no subsequent 
renewal of violence. When the first rumours of the transaction 
arrived at Shanghai the foreign residents thought it prudent 
to arm; but hitherto there has been no disturbance of 
tranquillity. The Imperial Government of Pekin will pro- 
bably express regret for a crime committed so near the capital, 
and it will promise to punish the offenders. There can be no 
doubt that Sir Rurnerrorp Atcock will give vigorous sup- 
port to the remonstrances of his French colleague; but an 
exhibition of European strength and energy will do more for 
the safety of foreigners than any diplomatic pressure. Common 
interests have long since produced a natural alliance among 
all the trading communities in China which belong to the 
civilized nations of the West. It is only in that part of the 
world that Americans hear without pleasure of English mis- 
fortunes; and Protestant officers and seamen would gladly 
undertake the task of exacting retribution for the slaughter of 
Jesuits and Sisters of Charity. 


The occurrence forms an instructive commentary on Lord 
CLARENDON’s well-meant despatches, and on Mr. BuRLINGAME’S 
illusory embassy. In his last public speech the amiable 
American, who believed himself to be in fact as well as 
in form the representative of the Imperial Government of 
China, indulged in some native rhetoric about the faci- 
lities afforded by the Chinese for planting the shining 
cross on every hill and every valley in the Empire. The 
cross had been planted by the Jesuits and the Laza- 
rists, not on any remote mountain top, but in a commer- 
cial city, familiar since the last peace with the presence of 
Europeans, and governed by officers under the direct con- 
trol of the Imperial Government. The immediate instru- 
ments of violence were members of a disciplined force; and 
there can be little doubt that they were urged on by that com- 
petitive aristocracy which has for hundreds of years realized 
the fondest aspirations of Mr. Guiapstone. The Chinese 
Government must have congratulated itself on its sagacity in 
employing a barbarian to delude his countrymen and their 
equals into the belief that China had entered on a career of. 
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progressive enlightenment and philanthropy. ‘The real feeling 
the Court, probably of the was exhibited in 
the insolent refusal to admit the Duke of EpixsurcH to an 
“qudience of the Emperor. The massacre of Tien-tsin involves 
a still more intelligible repudiation of Mr. BuriincaMe’s 
ostensible instructions. It is becoming more and more 
evident that the Consular agents and naval officers who were 

rimanded by Lord CLaReENDon erred, if at all, only by a 

onable excess of zeal. Mandarins in different parts of the 
Brosre are probably aware that their conduct in permitting 
attacks upon foreigners will be leniently regarded at Pekin, 
but if they bring upon the towns which they govern the 
fire of a gunboat or the formidable presence of a company 
of marines, they are not only exposed to immediate risk, but 
they are also likely to be punished for provoking an untoward 
conflict. The measures which will probably be adopted by 
the United States to check Chinese immigration, although it 
was recognised by Mr. Burtincaue’s Treaty, prove, as well as 
the Chinese attacks on missionaries and traders, the necessity 
of remembering in political arrangements the vast differences 
of custom and character which separate China from the 
“Western world. 

It is not known whether the unfortunate victims had been 
guilty of the indiscretions which often accompany religious 
zeal. When the Chinese Government allowed them to reside 
in Tien-tsin, it acknowledged their right to propagate their 
faith by ordinary methods. Missionaries who made no attempt 
to obtain converts would scarcely be considered as the type of 
their order. The Chinese of the higher ranks have not 
even the poor excuse for persecution of a religious fanati- 
cism. Even the Buddhist doctrines which exercise a certain 
influence over popular belief are regarded by the enlightened 
classes both in China and in Japan as vulgar, if not mis- 
chievous, superstitions. The special objection to Christianity 
js not that it conflicts with a national creed, but that it is 
imported from Europe. Perhaps a tradition may survive of 
the political power which was formerly acquired by the 
Jesuits, and it is barely possible that tidings of the aggressive 
intolerance of the clergy in the French settlements of Cochin 
China may have reached the knowledge of the Chinese. The 
crime of the Jesuits of Tien-tsin seems to have consisted in 
their establishment of schools in which a large number of 
native children were instructed in the rudiments of letters 
and of Christianity. The accusations which roused the 
populace to fury were the same which have been devised for 
similar purposes in many ages and many countries. The 
foreign ecclesiastics were supposed to collect their pupils that 
they might take out their eyes or mutilate their limbs as 
materials of drugs and charms. It is highly probable 
that the lowest of the rabble knew the charges to be 
false, but, as a public assembly will laugh at a jest too 
dull to move a muscle in private conversation, notorious 
fictions become practically credible to a mob when they coin- 
cide with its predetermined intention of crime. Force and 
Tetributive severity are the only arguments which it is 
worth while to address to a murderous rabble. As it is 
possible that the Chinese Government may be encouraged by 
theevents which are occurring in Europe to disregard the repre- 
sentations of the French Ambassador, it is in the highest 
degree expedient that the envoys of all the Treaty Powers 
should support his remonstrances by all means within their dis- 
posal. If it should become necessary to supply the deficiencies 
of native justice, there would be no reason to regret an oppor- 
tunity of satisfying the French that English squadrons on the 
Chinese coast are not maintained exclusively for the encourage- 
ment of the opium trade. 


If the Ministers of the Emperor of Cutna were familiarly 
acquainted with the current history of Europe, they might 
perhaps urge, in answer to French reclamations, that China is 
not the only country in which the rabble is turbulent, sus- 
picious, and unfriendly to foreigners. It is not reported that 
even in time of war respectable Chinamen were burnt to death 
by their neighbours on the vague and unfounded pretext that 
they regarded the enemy with favour. The expulsion from 
France of unoffending Germans at a time when no French 
resident in Germany is molested, and the jealousy which 
renders it impossible for even a neutral foreigner to live com- 
fortably in France, would be regarded as proofs of defective 
civilization if they had occurred in China. The agitation 
which threatens the safety of the clergy, of the gentry, and of 
the Protestants of France, may be attributed to a cause which 
woulé be unintelligible in the East. Jacobinical writers, 
from the time of the Revolution to the days of Erckmany- 
Cuatrian, have accustomed the popular mind to associate 


the atrocities of 1793 with the success of the French armies 


in repelling the feeble invasion of Austria and Prussia. A 
populace which has been sedulously taught to deify Danton 
and Rosespierre finds it easier to imitate their crimes than to 
resume the conquest of Europe. In China there are fortunately 
the means of punishing outrage and inhospitable barbarism. 
The foreigners who reside there are accustomed to provide 
for their own protection, and in case of unusual danger 

can summon frigates and gunboats to their aid. Lord Gran- 
VILLE, who has already in one instance deviated from the 
Chinese policy of his predecessor, will probably be unable to 
insist on the uniform observance of CLARENDON’S in- 
structions. 


RUSSIA AND THE WAR. 

FTER the Congress of Paris in 1856 the policy of Russia 
was authoritatively declared to be one of strict isolation 

and reserve. England, it was announced, had betrayed the 
confidence of the Emperor Nicuoxas, and repelled his offers of 
a share in the confiscation of the Turkish Empire, in order to 
throw herself headlong into an alliance with the Second Em- 
pire, and to secure the friendship of a dangerous conspirator 
by lending him her own prestige. Austria had played an 
obscure and shifty part as a neutral; Prussia had looked more 
kindly on her old ally, but declined a closer and more active 
sympathy. Russia had learnt a severe and bitter but pro- 
fitable lesson from her heroic efforts and glorious reverses ; 
to live her own life, to recruit and renovate her unexhausted 
though shattered energies, to devote herself to the material 
interests of peace—in a word, to “ collect herself” for the 
sure but not precipitate fulfilment of her destinies. Se 
recueillir—that was to be the whole duty of Russian states- 
manship for years to come, according to Prince Gorts- 
cHakorr. That duty has been faithfully observed, and a new 
Russia, more Muscovite and more discreet, though not less 
despotic, has been created out of the ruins of the old Russia of 
serfdom and silence, of intervention and intrigue. In the two 
great centres of the Empire something like national opinion 
has sprung up and spread from a few salons to the colleges, 
and from official circles to public journals. Foreign capital 
has been attracted by high interest and punctual dividends to 
investments in railway enterprise. The foundations of a new 
polity and a new, society have been laid, and while all this 
internal renovation was going on, never was the foreign 
policy of Russia more decided, more dignified, or more self- 
possessed. Sebastopol was scarcely taken when the Emperor 
NaPoLeoN was meditating his own terms of peace with an 
enemy who, having served his purpose in obtaining one alli- 
ance, might be the confidential partner in another. At the 
opening of the Italian war in 1859 a Franco-Russian alli- 
ance was in the air. Louis NapoLeon courted it, nor was 
it from any want of warmth in his courtship that his “ inten- 
“tions” were declined. What he wanted it for, or what 
was the ulterior object of his intentions, is less clear. Pro- 
bably his “intentions” were only half-formed conspiracies 
against some Power whose alliance was no longer indispensable 
tohim. Russia knew very well that while he was courting her 
alliance he was coquetting, like his uncle, with the inexhausti- 
ble credulity of Poland, and holding in reserve the dreams 
and hopes of that everlasting victim of French revolutionary 
jargon. When, a few years later, the Polish insurrection 
broke out, and that fantastic and impracticable nationality 
threw away the last chance of a government and admini- 
stration of its own, the French Emperor felt himself 
obliged to make some show of active sympathy. But the 
moment Prince GortscHakorF replied to covert menaces by a 
disdainful despatch, the heir and successor of the man for 
whom thousands of brave Poles had fallen in battle drew back, 
and held his peace; and ever since that signal diplomatic dis- 
comfiture he has assiduously cultivated the most friendly re- 
lations with the Power that slapped his face, and has almost 
obsequiously studied to please the restorer of order at Warsaw. 
His ostentatiously affectionate welcome to the Czar in Paris 
during the International Exhibition—a welcome so inauspici- 
ously interrupted by a Polish pistol—was bitterly remarked 
by French Republicans. During the four years of preparation 
for the attack, upon Prussia, Louis NapoLreon has persevered 
in his assiduities at St. Petersburg, through one of the most 
devoted of his personal agents, whose favoured position at the 
Court of ALeExanpeER II. is a favourite topic in the Official 
Journal. This laborious affectation of friendship bas not, 
however, estranged him from his other alliances, with England, 
with Austria, and with Turkey. It has rather assumed the 
character of a warning to his other allies to beware of the 
possibility of that Russian alliance which he could never 
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obtain. Atexanper IL., if less disdainful than his father of 
these advances, is scarcely more solicitous of their sincerity. 
While the Journal Oficiel was dwelling with eager satisfac- 
tion on General FLeury’s successes as a courtier, the Czar 
was publicly and formally exchanging with King Wiitiam of 
Prussia congratulatory reminiscences of a memorable defeat 
of the First NapoLeon in Germany, 


Such were the relations between the Governments of 
France and Russia when the Duke of Gramonr read to the 
Chamber the declaration of war, and such to all appearances 
they are now, when the German armies under the Prussian 
standards are marching upon the French capital. For the best 
of reasons Russia is watching the frontiers of Posen, and 
holding Austrian neutrality in check. In the Baltic Russia ob- 
serves the movements of the French squadrons with anxious 
attention. Russia advises and sustains the neutrality of the 
Scandinavian kingdoms. Russian influence restrains rather 
than encourages the rash intrigues of the King of Iraty. 
Russia recognises the justice of the retribution which Prussia 
is inflicting uponImperial France. But when we say “Russia,” 
we mean the Russian Court and Government. Nothing less 

bably than the appearance of the Sutran in the field as 
the ally of France against Germany, or the armed intervention 
of Austria, or perhaps the formation of a Polish legion, would 
tempt the Czar to swerve from his neutrality, or to abandon 
the common interest of all the neutral States in cireumscribing 
the area of hostilities. For if Russia, in the sense of the 
Russian Government, is certainly not unfavourable to the Ger- 
man cause, very different is the public opinion of Russia, so 
far as it finds expression in the journals of that party which is 
supposed to represent the national sentiment of the Russian 
people. These journals, and especially the most independent 
and influential of them all, are loud and emphatic in their 
sympathy for France in her present trials and troubles. They 
complain of the partiality of the official telegrams which 
exaggerate the successes and disguise the losses of the German 
armies. They swear as valiantly as the Gaulois or the Soir 
that the victories of France are yet to come, and rejoice by 
anticipation in the disastrous retreat of King Wituiam and 
his confederates across the Rhine. To what are we to ascribe 
these Muscovite sentiments? To chivalrous compassion for 
the gallant heroes of the Malakoff, the descendants of the 
heroes of the retreat from Moscow? Toa belief in the demo- 
cratic and socialistic ideas of Louis NaporEon? To the love 
of the Russian aristocracy for Paris? Or is it to the Musco- 
vite hatred of all that is German—of German statesmen, 
German generals, German administrators, and German bureau- 
erats? Or to the natural antipathy of near neighbours? Or 
to jealousy of the copartitioners of Poland? Or to a dim fear 
of a future revindication by united Germany of the Baltic 
provinces? The last-we take to be the best of all the good 
reasons and bad passions that may be found in the Prusso- 
phobia of the Russian press, especially in the organs of the 
Old Russia party. If we add the spirit of resistance to what- 
ever may be the course of the Government, this extreme 
tenderness for the hereditary patrons (and betrayers) of Polish 
nationality is perhaps sufficiently explained. 


Without attaching too much importance to the stories, in 
which the French official press appears to take comfort, of the 
extraordinary social successes of General FLeury at the 
Russian Court, of the Emperor ALEXANDER leaning on the arm 
of the Ambassador and putting him on terms of confidential 
and almost affectionate intimacy, there is reason to believe 
that these lively demonstrations have a more than personal 
significance. The Emperor ALExanper is a kind-hearted man, 
and he must feel for the woes of the ruler of France. Common 
generosity—not to speak of Imperial magnanimity—would, 
under existing circumstances, recommend one of Louis Napo- 
LEON’s nearest and dearest friends to the sympathies of the 
Sovereign to whom he is accredited. Personal courtesy is not 
necessarily an act of policy, and personal kindness to a recon- 
ciled enemy and a hospitable friend who has fallen upon evil 
days is grateful to one’s feelings without compromising one’s 
interests. ALExaNpDeR II. may be glad to break the fall of the 
French Emperor by lavishing attentions upon his favourite 
agent. To suppose ‘that all this “ enforced ceremony ” 
means a deliberate design on the part of the Czar to 
relinquish a secure and profitable neutrality in favour of 
France, to exchange an old and tried alliance for a new and 
hazardous one, to stand, armed and menacing, between a 
liberated Germany and a defeated aggressor, as France stood 
between Austria and Prussia at Nikolsburg, to snatch from 
King Wittram the results of hard-won victories, and to save 
the disturber of European peace from merited retribution— 


this appears to us a very wild hypothesis. The Russian peopl et 
—or, rather, the knot of eccentric politicians who impersonate 
a people—may be jealous of the triumphs of German arms and 
of her vast defensive military organization, which is hence. 
forth to be supreme in Central Europe. Looking to the 
present, and not into some far and shadowy future, the 
military supremacy of Germany, united under Prussian, 
leadership, in Central Europe should be a guarantee, rather 
than a danger or an obstacle, to the peaceful growth and pros- 
perity of Russia, so long as Russia remains a defensive Power, 
An alliance with France is an alliance with the Revolution, 
This might please the communists, but what have the old 
Russian party, the exterminators of the Polish nationalj 
what have the new Russian party, the Panslavic agitators in 
Bohemia, to hope from it? If by an alliance with France the 
old Russian party means a division of the empire of the 

it can hardly be the common interest of the present neutral 
Powers to prevent Prussia from exacting full securities against 
such experiments. Russia may regard with evil eyes the 
development of German naval power, but this development is 
only the natural and inevitable consequence of the ter- 
ritorial extension and unity of a nation whose mercantile 
marine is already the second in the world. If Russia 
dislikes the unity of Germany, she must learn to accept 
one more accomplished fact. ‘The Russian Government is in 
no condition to go to war to prevent it; and if it tried to do. 
so, it would seek in vain for allies, and would provoke disasters 
compared with which the retribution that is falling upon the 
inordinate ambition and the firebrand policy of Napoleonic 
France would be but a passing cloud. 


THE WAR OF 1870. 
vil. 


| OA gto have so pressed upon us week by weck with 
the duty of recording their details, however imperfectly, 
that no space has hitherto been left us in which to measure 
fairly their importance, or to criticize the actors in them. It 
is hardly possible, however, to pass on to a new stage of the 
campaign without giving a few words of comment to that 
most eventful one of which we wrote last week. Some few of 
our journalists—those naturally who write with a French bias 
—have cast about them to discover in the detention of Bazatye. 
at Metz some deep-laid intention of delaying the Prussians on 
the Moselle, in order to prepare the defence of Paris and 
weaken the invading armies before they reached it. It needs 
but a very little thought to perceive that even if such a notion 
crossed the Marshal’s mind, or that of the Emperor, it has 
either proved in the event a most mistaken one, or the part of 
delay has been overacted to such an extent that it threatens 
to be fatal. Any one who can imagine that Bazaine on the 
14th and 15th was carrying out anything but a genuine 
retreat, which was only frustrated by the vigour and foresight 
of his enemy, must have studied the intelligence given us to 
little purpose. Never was intention more clearly shown in 
war, or more completely anticipated by the opposing force; 
and the Marshal’s failure to keep the road to Verdun proves. 
beyond dispute that the time for making his retrograde move- 
ment had been too long deferred. He must have known a 
week before that the discomfiture of Frossarp left the 
junction of the First and Second Prussian armies un- 
disturbed. All Europe was aware that large masses 
of troops were about to unite from the Moselle and from 
Mayence before his front. The arrival of the Royal head- 
quarters, publicly announced soon after, showed that this first 
great object of the German armies was being accomplished; 
and no reasonable ground could remain for supposing that so 
vigorous a strategist as Mottke had shown himself before 
would contentedly lie facing the French for an indefinite time 
with a largely superior force, The great passages above 
Metz at Pont-i-Mousson and Nancy were unguarded. 

movement by the former towards the Verdun road would 
only need a day’s march more from where the Prussians lay 
than it would take the French to reach the same point. And 
yet the Marshal stood quiescent, whilst corps after corps 
gathered round the Krxe, until, at the lowest estimate (25,000 
men per corps), 200,000 Prussians had arrived at their great 
rendezvous. ‘The French had concentrated oh Metz by the 
8th; and whether mere vacillation or unsound design ca 

their detention there during the six days following, which were 
required for the same purpose by their enemies, matters not 
greatly. The mistake of that six days’ delay was hardly 
second in magnitude, and may prove even more fatal in its 
consequences, than that strange imbecility and unreadiness 
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qhich marked their conduct for the fortnight during which 
the Germans armed. ; 

Bazarxe’s conduct of the battles of the 16th and 18th, 
when attacked by superior forces, justifies the belief current 
jn the French service that he has remarkable powers as a 
tactician. There is no doubt that he fought his troops well, 
that he kept his ground on the first occasion, and sold his 

ition on the second at so great a sacrifice to the enemy as 
would have 7 their army had they no means of filling 
up the gaps. But tactical skill can seldom repair a vital 
error in strategy, and the delay at Metz promises to afford 
the world a new example of the inability of a general to atone 
by conduct and valour for a want of power to grasp the true 
conception of his campaign as a whole. 

We are here possibly putting upon Marshal Bazarne a 
responsibility which many would place upon the head of his 
unhappy Sovereign. But whatever may be the physical con- 
dition of the Emprron—whether or not the rumour be true, 
now current on good authority, that his shattered health has 
wholly given way under the trials of the campaign—the 
Marshal should have made the very doubt of his master’s 
ability to think or act a reason for either refusing altogether 
the responsibility offered him, or insisting upon assuming it 
absolutely unfettered. It is just in such a case that moral 
courage and resolution are priceless qualities; and we augur 
even worse for the army if its new head allowed himself for a 
single week to seem what he was not, its real commander, 
than if he, judging for himself, took the last step of the delay 
which has brought it near the Caudine Forks. 

We left the German armies thus distributed :—Eight corps 
under the Krxa’s own personal command occupied the field 
won with fearful sacrifice on the 18th, and closed in Metz on 
the westward side. Two more, the First and Fourth, held 
guard against any effort of Bazarxe to break through on the 
east bank of the Moselle. Four (the Fifth, Eleventh, First, and 
Second Bavarian), with the Crown Prince, had got through 
the Vosges into the open country about Nancy. The Sixth, 
coming up behind him, had been detained, after starting later 
than the rest of his force, by re that De Farry with the 
Fifth French, having got away from Bitsch and Sarreguemines 
across their front, was holding the branch railroads to the south 
of them, with the design of slipping round and raising the 
siege of Strasburg. The combined Baden and Wurtemberg 

to be powerfully reinforced by Prussian reserves, was 
charged with this last duty, and with maintaining the com- 
munications to the Rhine. 

Of the French, the four corps originally collected at 
Metz, with the infantry of the Sixth, brought up by Can- 
rozert from Chalons to support Bazaine, were now shut in, 
and lay enclosed in or round the works of the great fortress. 
MacManon had collected at Chalons the debris of his own 
(First) Corps, with those of Dr Famty (Fifth), now under 
Wiverren, Dovay (Seventh), and the Twelfth under Vivoy, and 
had been largely remforced from Paris. With his 100,000 men 
or more he might possibly have faced the Crown Prince, or 
delayed his direct movement on Paris by the old and time- 
honoured expedient of occupying a strong defensive position 
somewhere near Rheims, or Rethel, on the northern flank of 
the German line of march. But what if his enemies should 
be able, as they undoubtedly were, to detach from their 
investing force at Metz a new army which would turn his 
line of defence and overwhelm him? And what would be his 
name among French generals in after days if he retreated or 
lay motionless, without striking one blow for the salvation of 
the unfortunate army of Bazaixe? Could Paris be more 
effectually defended for the time than by a bold advance for 
this purpose, which would at the worst serve the urgent pur- 
pose of drawing off after himself the hosts now gathering to 
march upon the great capital? 'Time was a necessary element 
for Paris to put her defences into such a condition as to defy 
at any rate all attempts at surprise bya mere detachment 
of the invading forces; and could time be so certainly gained 
as by carrying the war back to the vicinity of Metz, and 
giving Bazayg possibly an opportunity of co-operating in the 
effort for his own deliverance ? 

Such were, in all probability, the thoughts which, combined 
with the murmurs of his troops against inaction, had operated 
on the mind of Marshal MacMauon, when, having received 
his expected reinforcements, he broke up from Chalons on the 
20th and moved northward on Rheims and Rethel. From 
the latter place (which may be considered but three marches 
off, but occupied him five) he moved his army, still further 
reinforced while on its way, in several columns to the north- 
east, pressing it on ‘to the best of his powers. He hoped to 
pass round the right flank of any force moving Paris-ward 


from Metz, and had gained, as he supposed, such a start on 
the Crown Prince as would enable him to evade the latter’s 
pursuit, should he turn northwards after him. His right‘was 
at first directed on Montmédy, an important station on the 
French line of railroad which runs along the Belgian frontier 
and connects the fortresses of Méziéres and Sedan with Lon- 
gwy and Thionville, where it strikes the Moselle. His left went 
more westwardly towards Sedan, and though thus obliged to di- 
vide his columns for the sake of speed, he doubtless hoped, on 
reaching the railroad, to use it for the purposes of supply and 
concentration, and to push on to the Moselle with, if not the 
whole, at least so much of his force as should enable him to 
make a powerful effort on the rear of the Prussians watching 
BazarnE. But to do all this it was necessary to march first 
to the north-east, then east, and finally a day more to the 
south, before he could come within such a distance of Metz as 
to enable him to signal to Bazarne; so that he was, in fact, 
attempting to get round three sides of an irr quad- 
rangle, within which were gathered a week before the eight 
Prussian corps which had fought the battle of Gravelotte. 


It may be doubted whether Napozon himself, at the head 
of the Grand Army, could have been as expeditious as the 
Marshal designed to be with his raw and partly demoralized 
troops. A movement such as his might be accomplished by 
ten thousand good soldiers with some sort of secrecy ; but the 
size and composition of his force alike forbade this in his 
case. Before he had accomplished the first part of his 
task and reached the railroad, his march was laid bare by 
the activity of the Prussian advanced guards, which felt his 
right flank, and directed their army upon it. On the 26th 
a part of their forces appeared before Verdun, but finding 
their first attack resisted, stayed not to repeat it, since they 
had no time to waste in minor operations. Next day a serious 
cavalry affair at Buzancy, twenty miles due south of Sedan, 
showed that the Saxon Corps, and probably the whole of the 
newly-formed Fourth Army, was entering the Argonnes dis- 
trict looking for the Marshal; whilst the higher passages of 
the Meuse about Dun and Stenay were found by his scouts to 
be held by them in force, and the outposts of their right were 
busily destroying the Sedan-Thionville railroad, where they 
showed infantry as well as cavalry. MacManown had, appa- 
rently still wishing to evade them, headed more to the north 
than at first, and striking the Meuse lower down at Mouzon, 
brought the head of his army over it, a morning’s walk south- 
west of Sedan, into the hilly angle of country where the Chiers 
runs through a deep bed past the old town of Carignan, five 
miles from the Meuse, to join it not far above the fortress. 
Here, on a steep plateau between the two streams, he was 
encamped early on the 30th; but on the first attempt that 
day to march eastward on Montmédy, he met his new enemy in 
force, and fought the disastrous action of which we have yet 
too imperfect details to speak further. All his army certainly 
was not up; but his haste in endeavouring to move on may 
be well understood, if it be true (as we may, with all but 
certainty, assert) that the second action fought almost simul- 
taneously near Beaumont on the other side of the Meuse, five 
miles south of Mouzon, was the result of a victorious attack 
upon his rear by the pursuing columns of the Crown Prince’s 
army. The imminent danger in which his defeat, and that 
brisk pursuit which we learn by the Kine’s second dispatch 
had brought the Prussians on the 1st close to Sedan, place 
the Marshal of being cut wholly off from Paris and driven 
on to the Belgian frontier, is too generally understood to 
make it needful to dilate upon it. 

That Bazarne has not been heard of, except in one unsuc- 
cessful sortie up the east bank of the Moselle on the 26th, 
and that the German forces under General WeRDER are pro- 
secuting the siege of Strasburg with a bitter earnestness which 
must soon bring about the ruin of the city or its capitulation, 
are circumstances which almost naturally follow the gloomy 
situation of French affairs at the seat of war. Vast batteries 
of the heaviest siege-guns have gone southward during the 
last fortnight, along the Baden Railway so familiar to summer 
tourists, and the art of modern warfare will receive a new 
illustration in the rapidity with which steam enables a first- 
class fortress to be attacked when connected by direct com- 
munication with the enemy’s base. 

Of the Crowx Prrxce we know certainly that he was with 
the Kine on the 25th at Ligny, near Bar-le-Duc, on the road 
to Chilons. This place is but sixty miles off the scene of 
action at Beaumont on the 30th, with fair roads between; 
and it is clear that, after brief hesitation, he turned sharply 
northward with all his force on the news being confirmed of 
MacManon’s flank march, and pressed on, intending either to 
strike directly at the Marshal’s rear or to perform the not 
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less fatal operation of cutting him off from Méziéres, and so 
leaving him, like Bazarye, totally separated from Paris. One 
of his Bavarian Corps, Der Tann’s, must have been placed 
northward of the rest of the Third Army at the time referred 
to, since this, and this only, is mentioned im the Kine’s despatch 
to the Queen as having shared in the victory of the 30th; 
but yesterday’s important telegram from before Sedan shows 
the whole army in action, side by side with the Fourth, and 
both so vigorously handled that it will be amazing indeed if 
the French escape their united attack. 


DARWINISM IN FRANCE. 


HE nomination of Mr. Darwin to fill a ag recently falling 
vacant in the Zoological Section of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences has given rise to a discussion, prolonged over several 
sittings of that body, which cannot fail to have a lively interest 
for followers of science in this country. The adjournment of the 
election for three months, which under the present deplorable as- 
pect of things in Paris may be regarded as one wholly indefinite, 
withholds from us whatever weight may be justly held due 
to the collective voice of a body so authoritative. There is 
enough, notwithstanding, in the povtnines debate, to illustrate 
in a highly instructive manner the general attitude of scientific 
opinion in France in the face of the great biological problem of 
time, as well as to exhibit, in a way deeply interesting to 
foreigners, the characteristic differences or distinctions which 
mark the local schools of thought in that country. We take 
note, on the surface of the discussion as reported from the 
“comité secret,” of much the same effervescence or warmth of 
temper which we are wont to see thrown off at every stirring of the 
subject in any general circle or association at home. We are not 
treated, happily, to the same vulgar appeals to gps igno- 
rance or prejudice. We miss the trite outcries of morals or 
theology in danger, by which the still small voice of science is to 
be drowned, as in the crisis of political strife the thunders of 
the gallery are made to overawe the wisdom of the Chamber. 
The morbus polemicus is seen under a different, but by no 
means a wholly reassuring, phase. We feel far from certain 
that the patriotic feeling is not in some sense brought in to hang 
upon the flanks of an intruding power. The perpetually national, 
and at the present time the intensely conservative, spirit of 
French science makes itself felt in a way other than tacit or indirect. 
In marked contrast to this temper is the wide and warm re- 
ception accorded in Germany to the main idea connected with 
Mr. Darwin’s name. By men of the high standing of Professors 
Haeckel and Gegenbaur of Jena “ Darwinismus” has been seen to 
mark an epoch in science, and to lay down the cardinal points on 
which the whole fabric of biological speculation must turn for a 
long time to come. In France the impression seems to linger that 
the fame of Cuvier or Buffon is in peril, and that the structure of 
scientific truth, worked out with a systematic fulness in every 
department which makes it as it were an official exponent of 
nature, is exposed to alien and unauthorized interference. ‘The 
queerest objection to Mr. Darwin’s candidature was that taken 
among others by M. Robin, that the English savant was but an 
“amateur.” This was well met by M. Milne-Edwards. “Si l’on 
entend par amateur un homme qui aime passionnément la science, 
et qui sy consacre tout entier sans en attendre aucune rétribution 
—oui, M. Darwin est un amateur, un grand amateur.” Where the 
organization of scientific labour is so thoroughly bureaucratic 
as we see it under the Empire, and where independent opinion 
is so liable to be overborne by the weight of official authority, 
there need be no wonder that the spectacle of individual workers 
studying nature apart either from the authorization of the State 
or the functions of salaried eg po appear somewhat 
of a portent. It may with difficulty be understood that what is 
lost to us on the side of unity, discipline, or organization may 
be made he some measure at least, by the freedom and spon- 
taneity of English enterprise. If we can point to no great and com- 
prehensive school of science wh peerage we have yet our boast 
of men who in their individual walks have possibly risen to their 
distinctive eminence all the more for having laboured apart from 
the sanctions, the honours, or the emoluments of official or pro- 
fessional life. Amateurs in this sense have in their several 
spheres been among the foremost contributors to the world’s 
knowledge. Were the aspirations so loudly expressed in certain 
uarters amongst ourselves to be realized by the national esta- 
blishment and endowment of philosophy and science, we might 
yet behold the claims of some Faraday or Herschel, some Grote 
or Mill—not to say some future Darwin from a foreign land—set 
aside with clamour as those of an outsider or an amateur. 

Still more absurd was the complaint raised in the Committee 
by M. Robin, that the Darwin hypothesis is not “ demonstrable ” ; 
as if any hypothesis in nature were capable of the @ priori and 
exact demonstration of mathematics. this way the whole of 
optics would be rejected from science, for lack of demonstration 
of the existence of ether. The same fate would befall physical 
astronomy and mechanics, owing to the indemonstrable nature of 


gravitation. Somewhat more reasonable was M. Robin's fur- | 
ther objection, that, if all which was neither demonstrably true © 


nor -false were rejected, the claims based upon Mr, Darwin's 


residual additions to science would not be higher than those 
of many other naturalists—those of M. Bischoff, for exam 
Nothing, however, can well be more narrow than criticism 
of this kind. It is nowise as a specialist, even in those 
sections of science to which he has contributed facts of such 
amazing variety and richness, that Mr. Darwin’s pre-eminence 
makes itself felt. Yet, even weighéd in this limited balanc 
it were difficult to name the zoologist or even botanist whoad 
researches had outdone in value those of Mr. Darwin on the 
fertilization of orchids, or the immense store of novel facts in 
natural history which forms the groundwork of his more specula~ 
tive labours. That on which the fame of Mr. Darwin distinctively 
rests is the power with which he has grasped simultaneously the 
collective truth and force of each special aes of the science of 
life, bringing unity and system out of the mass of fact and obserya. 
tion, and indicating the law of evolution which runs through and, 
to some extent at least, gives meaning to the whole. To hays 
demonstrated the origin of life, or even of species, Mr. Darwin ig 
too much of a philosopher even to dream. The shafts of hig 
French critics here fall harmless. What might, as a lover 
of progress, excite his regret is, we should conceive, the slight 
amount of pains taken to master the theory of natural selection 
evinced by such remarks as have found currency in the Com- 
mittee. M. Milne-Edwards, in his absolute dislike to all evolutionist 
doctrines, seems to perceive no necessity for opposing to Mr. Dar- 
win’s suggestions any alternative solution of the great problem of 
the origin of life. He is alive to the value of what the English 
naturalist has done to elucidate the formation of coral islands, But 
in natural selection, or the transmutation of species, he sees merely 
the same rash and dangerous speculation as M. Elie de Beaumont, 
who is reported as crying out “C’est de la science mousseuse,” 
Greater fairness and moderation were shown by M. de Quatre- 
fages, who, in reply to a long and angry speech of M. Emile Blan- 
chard, strove to do justice to the arguments of Mr. Darwin, 
While opposed to the main theory of the Origin of Species, M, de 
Quatrefuges recognises the vast impulse given to biological science 
by the investigations of the English philosopher. His speech forms, 
in fact, a sort of résumé of the able and candid essays upon the 
theory of transmutation, or, as the French language permits it to 
be put more neatly than our own, “Le transformisme,” which have 
appeared at intervals during the last two years in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. These articles having lately reappeared in a collective 
form, carefully revised, we are enabled to gather with greater defi- 
niteness and assurance the views of one of the most competent 
“a of advanced thought on the side of France. 
Charles Darwin et ses prédécesseurs fame we see perhaps 
a tendency to make too much of what had been effected by re- 
vious workers in the same field in France. No one can indeed 
be more candid or even generous than Mr. Darwin in acknow- 
ledging the steps by which he had himself been guided in his path 
of discovery. Still it will never do for England to part with 
the priority and originality which invest the ideas of natural 
selection, the struggle for life, and especially the great recent 
doctrine of pangenesis. We should ourselves incline to class 
even above these special gains to science what has been done to 
bring to an issue that which is of so much importance to 
philosophy in general—the definition of species itself. U, 
this latter point we find naturalists of eminence in our own day 
almost as hopelessly groping for light as their predecessors of the 
scholastic period. First on M. de Saatvetagee list of predecessors 
of Darwin is De Maillet. Telliamed, the name of the author 
written backwards, a work of immense ingenuity, but fanciful to a 
degree which caused it to pass for little more than pleasantry, and 
which brought upon it the crushing raillery of Voltaire, started 
the idea of transmutation of species by a kind of adaptation to 
the surrounding medium, in which was anticipated the leading 
principle of the system of Lamarck. Buffon, starting from the idea 
of the absolute invariability of species, passed subsequently to the 
opposite extreme, in which he might in a great measure stand for 
an anticipator of Darwin had he not finally found a way out of 
the seeming contradiction by means of the distinction of “race,” 
which he held to be fixed and determinate, whatever variety 
might attend the subordinate distinction of species. When M.de 
Quatrefages speaks of this stage of Buffon’s career as the triumph 
of genius over its own errors, we have the key to his own diver- 
— from the main current of Mr. Darwin's ideas. The Saint- 
ilaires, father and son, as well as Bory de Saint-Vincent, on 
whom M. de Quatrefages rests as more recent predecessors of 
Darwin, may be regarded as carrying on and developing with 
increasing method and erudition the fundamental labours 
Lamarck. Cuvier, whom our author scarcely mentions, so far as 
he is an advocate for fixity of type, presents rather points of an- 
tagonism than of anticipation. The distinguished botanist M. 
Naudin, in several res a disciple of Lamarck, while 4 
proaching Buffon in his ideas of heredity and plasticity m the 
natural characteristics of race, seems to have anticipated Mr. 
Darwin in the use of the term “ selection naturelle ” as applied to 
ies in animal and vegetable nature. Still more he attributes 
to “ natural ” selection a force than that which man can 
exercise by way of artificial selection and manipulation. But 
when we go a step further, and ask by what law this prineiple 
acts in creation, and whether it is due to an intelligent Nature 
working with a fixed end and purpose analogous to that of human 
action, or whether it is but the necessary resultant of antece 
facts, we have to turn, M. de Quatrefages allows, to the 
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naturalist and thinker who for the first time attacked this central 
lem face to face, and whose name the whole world agrees to 
Peociatl with the system of ideas which gathers round its solu- 


ee his os may of Mr. Darwin’s views M. de Quatrefages seems 
a 


ore y than in the criticism which he proceeds to apply 
pot Sar Having to meet the fact of the anton diversity of 
so-called ies which exist, and which the summer tour of every 


hotanist or entomologist never fails to enrich with hundreds or 
thousands more, he nowhere sees the need of facing the tremendous 
difficulty which this interminable host of varieties must present to 
the advocates of fixity of type and of independent creation. How 
restless and unceasing must be the action of that mysterious 
something in nature which alone is capable of ming | off 
original and independent specific varieties! The truth is, M. de 
Quatrefages, like his countrymen in general, has never shaken off 
the idea (which “has come down as a tradition from the schools) of 
ies as something having an objective and real existence in 
nature. No wonder that to relax even in thought the fixity and 
ence of such a power seems like tampering with gravita- 

tion or with the primary laws of motion. Where M. de Quatre- 
fages rises most nearly to Mr. Darwin’s conception of the unity of 
lin is where he accepts Professor Huxley’s comparison of it with 
the hypothesis of ether as the basis of the science of optics. He 
will give in the whole on ac- 
tually seeing the process of crossing by selection give birth to a 
single physiological species. We shall never, we feel sure, behold 
him a convert, if for no other reason at least for this, that however 
extreme the variety which might be produced, he would never 
allow to it the status of a species. The conditions of specific 
difference would promptly be advanced pro rata. As treason 
never prospers, 80 for the same cause no pretension to transcend 
the fixed limits and demarcations of species has ever succeeded in 
the established order of academic philosophy. Were, indeed, 
our orthodox and established exponents of science shut up, like the 
traditional Seventy, till they had come to a unanimous and con- 
sistent definition of species, the great problem of the day would be 
~near its solution. From M. de Saden and his school we get 
the old, old story, of which the in uence and even the contra- 
dictoriness never seems to strike them. First we get a catena of 
definitions from Lamarck downwards, agreeing that species is de- 
termined by indicationis of certain fixed and invariable character- 
istics. Then we are through a labyrinth of proofs from 
éxperiment that specific characteristics never vary—and this the 
more superfluously since it is further thought worth while to 
establish on @ priori grounds the doctrine that they cannot pos- 
sibly vary. Again, we are told in the same breath that species 
is determined by filiation. “ Beings of the same species are those 
which spring from the same stock.” This is at least intelligible, 
and for a few generations, or within the limited ken of our 
observation, admits of easy verification. Chickens in one coop 
would furnish a notable instance. But how are we to insure 
that the empirical test of unvarying or invariable characteristics 
shall always coincide with that furnished @ priori from ascer- 
tained paternity? To define species as that of which the 
characteristics never vary, and then to go on to argue that species 
are incapable of variation, involves a logical circle of the most 
ebvious kind. And to add thereto the condition that species must 
moreover have sprung by descent from a common parentage seems 
to us something not unlike squaring the said circle. We nowhere 
see M. de Quatrefages, even entering upon the pathway which 
has — Mr. Darwin to those suggestions which give the most 
hopeful promise of fruit in the future. Could the French savant 
conceive species to be not so much absolute in nature as relative 
to human knowledge, he might go on to realize what was in 
the mind of the philosopher whom he undertook to expound, when 
pointing to species as indicating simply so many gaps in our 
perception of the unity of nature, so many missing in the 
universal record of life. It may be long before Mr. Darwin’s dis- 
tinctive work obtains recognition in France. We shall not know 
for some months, at all events, whether the tribunal which officially 
claims to rule the destinies of science in that country sets its 
seal upon his merits. But, judging from the debate which lets 
us into much of the inner working of the oracle, we can see 
yore for comfort to the t English biologist under the pain, 
it short or prolonged, of being as yet not even an Academician. 


A COUNTRY SALE. 


PEOPLE who know of auctions mainly through the evil re 
. of newspaper correspondents who appeal to the public 
against the outrages of Jew brokers hustling and bullying the 
amateur bidder, or through some chance contact with a sordid, 
perspiring crowd-jammed together in an unimaginable scene of 
, a degradation, where some London or suburban home 
has been broken up—a contact saddening the rest of the day 
With a jaded sense of ruin and mortality—can hardly fancy the 
Fale circumstances that attend @ similar occasion in the country. 
t is remarkable how fresh air and rustic faces, a stir of gigs and 
tax-carts, and the absence of soot from the inevitable dust, re- 
deem the affair from the worst and most frowsy form of vulgarity. 
Everybody knows everybody at a country sale. It is a gathering 
of neighbours who are too busy to meet often. Even the broker 
from a neighbouring town is not a repelling abstraction, but uncle 


or cousin to somebody in the concourse of buyers. There broods, 
no doubt, that “something melancholy” which Walter Scott de- 
scribes as consequent on the confused state of furniture displaced. 
As he truly says, articles which properly and decently arran 
look creditable and handsome have then a paltry wretched 
appearance, and rooms stripped of all that renders them commo-- 
dious and comfortable have an aspect of ruin and degradation ; 
but the degradation is not so squalid as in the midst of town 
associations, and has even its picturesque side. 

There was a time when auctions were a genteel resort; not 
only those auctions of fans, china, and verti which offered such 
eligible means to the Lady Townleys of old days for getting rid at 
once of time and money, but such sales as that at Ellangowan, 
where the reader may remember Charles Hazlewood was sum- 
moned from the side of Lucy Bertram, by his mother and Lad 
Jean Devergoil, to bid for the black ebony cabinet. And muc 
later books and anecdotes record the excitement of elderly ladies 
under the same stimulus—an excitement, it is unnecessary to add, 
not always pleasurable throughout. A story is among our earliest 
recollections of a rector roused from his slumbers by his wife’s 
agonizing cries, “It is coming; it is coming ”’—the coming event 
proving to be a dear and cumbrous purchase at the previous day's 
sale, which unconfessed lay a terror on the conscience and diges- 
tion no longer to be endured or concealed. But the progress of 
refinement circumscribes the P roses of elderly ladies on many 
sides, and on this among them. The joys and sorrows, the 
sg and reverses, of a sale of ho 
be delegated by them to farmers’ wives, the conscious female 
aris of the scene. A sale is said indeed to have an irresistible 
attraction to the farmer himself. Let the harvest or the weather 
be what it will, he finds time to be there; but he would do better 
to leave the matter to his wife, who deserves this insight into 
a fresh world, this relaxation from butter and cheese-making. She, 
feeling her privileges apy a indulges in much banter and 
sarcasms on the bargains her lord brings home to her when acting 
on his unassisted lights; the heap of neatly folded responsible- 
looking linen which he proudly displays as dirt cheap, but 
which she shows him to be on its last legs—if not sh and 
patches, a darned transparency; the chairs, of which there is 
already a superfluity ; the bedstead, for which she has, no place ; 
the various articles that will not assimilate to his other belong- 
ings, or of which he had already much better at home; 
framed prints of hag stags which in every variety haunt farm-. 
houses, and of which his parlour already boasts some three or 
four in different s of dying contortion. Of not one of 
these things had he ever felt the need. If she had proposed 
to go to a shop with the design of purchasing any one of them, or 
even something necessary for comfort and bility, he would 
have objected, for shopping is not a farmer’s taste or habit. In 
a town it is his business to sell, not to buy. He is impervious 
to the solicitations of shop-windows. Rut, once betrayed there by 
curiosity, a sale, with its heterogeneous procession. of articles 
paraded to his view, suggests unthought-of wants, to be indulged 
for an old song; for they always seem to be going for nothing. 
Taken at his first bid each article would be a ridiculous in ; 
but, the first bid made, in the presence of neighbours and perha 
rivals, he is a new man. It 1s poor-spirited to stop short ; 
wakes to the pleasures of a game of chance. 

It is not, however, the farmer who is the reckless purchaser at 
sales; in his most self-forsaken moments money is the one thing 
hard for him to with. It is not even the man who bids on 
commission for a friend or employer, though es other people’s 
money is a highly Lena gies sensation, ‘There are frequenters 
of sales, either habitual or for some prescribed period, who 
find in them an exquisite intoxication, depriving thein of reason. 
If they have to furnish a house, and have plenty of money, they 
prefer to indulge their mania by executing the business piece- 
meal, constituting their future dwelling an omnium gatherem from 
half a hundred scattered homes, each article the monument of an 
obstinately fought battle. “‘There was a young man there to-day,” 
said an habituée of these scenes with an almost awestruck 
gravity, “who, if he begins to bid for a thing, will have it.” To 

er experienced self-control it was shocking to see three times 
the value given for old things that they would have cost new. 
As she concluded with emphasis, “He might have furnished 
his house new at Mr. Upholder’s from top to bottom for half 
the money he has spent, to my knowledge, at sales.’ Un- 
questionably, however, such men have their use and papas 
without intending it they are the friend of the widow and the 
orphan, to say nothing of their cheering effect on the i 
spirit of auctioneer and pceeeers It is obviously a form of 
excitement incident to neighbourhoods wanting in more deliberate 
schemes for that wanton waste of money which constitutes the 
amusement of high-bred fashionable idleness. To some people 
the occasional sensation of flinging away their money is a necessity 
of existence—a necessity which not seldom leads‘to the dispersion 
and scattering, through the same medium of the hammer, of the 
contents of a well-furnished house, from a sort of satiety of com~- 
fort and completeness. 

These are male freaks; the female heart, if it loves a sale, hates 
a di ion of its household gods—true divinities to every house- 
wife. Who has not felt with Mrs. Tulliver in the wretchedness 
of that farewell to all her best things, when—the bailiff down- 
stairs—she spreads before her the silver teapot unfolded from its 
many papers, the best china, the table-cloths spun by herself, 
the pattern chosen, the marking unique, “ And they’re all to be 
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sold, and go into strange people’s houses and be cut wi’ | 


ves and wore out before I’m dead.” expected to 
be amused rather than sympathizing over these pange of parting 
ownership, but no one can listen to an intelligent housewife treat- 
ing of the details of her craft without seeing what an education it 
is, and how endeared to her must become every article which has 
been the subject of so much sagacious and vigilant care. As the 
discussion consequent on some scene of the kind we are speaking of 
reveals her knowledge and discernment, her experience in material, 
the infallibility of her touch, the quick detection of her eye, her 
rapid powers of appraising, we acquire a new sense of the value 
= importance of a hundred things by which we have profited all 
our lives without giving them a thought or realizing them in any 
sense, though we should probably miss them with intolerable 
grumblings. It is eal poe to hear people converse on a 
subject they understand, even the question of bedding assumes 
a dignity when treated, not blindly, but with an exact knowledge of 
cause and effect, and of how the desired qualities of smoothness 
and elasticity may be attained. 
Among the many pathetic pie of asale of “ household effects ” 
not, the least pathetic is the light it throws on the poverty of the 
, as shown in the things they will give money for. What must 
be the emptiness and desolation of their homes if these odds and 
ends, worn out and despicable, are actually with them objects of 
desire and articles of merchandize! On their necessities an auc- 
tioneer is tempted to prey. He does not scruple to commend, with 
an eloquence imposing on their simplicity, as goods what are in 
fact evils of the first magnitude—kettles that won’t hold water and 
chairs without bottoms. It is a universal observation in sale-going 
circles that nothing sells so well as the rubbish ; the rubbish that 
bears its wretchedness on the face of it, and also those ingenious 
pretences which conceal their worthlessness under the guise of an 
elaborate utility—inanimate impostors of which every household 
has examples, thrust aside after repeated trials as lumber, till a 
sale offers them the occasion to tempt more men. Nothing, on 
the other hand, sells so ill as the books, when treated merely as an 
adjunct to the rest. Since the days when Dr. Butt, Vicar of 
Kidderminster, bought a waggon load of Elzevirs and other precious 
editions, for a guinea, at the sale of Walsh the poet’s library, 
books at a country sale, unless they have a peculiar reputation, 
have been a prey to the assembly’s indifference and the auctioneer’s 
impatience. Our good a the farmers _ — wives have 
nothing to say to them; their temptations their perspicaci 
lie in Cioter direction. The ro: carries them off by Bundles 
and armfulls to his shelves or his stall, where, truth to say, he 
makes but an indifferent living out of his heartbreaking bargains. 
A country sale, again, offers a chance, to acute folks with more 
knowledge than money, for picking up choice bits of old china. 
Curious plates and dishes for which you must give a fancy price 
in London may sell, often have sold, as old crockery in the 
country, if their former pened to be ignorant or reti- 
cent of their value; though country dealers are getting much more 
knowing than they used to be, especially if the neighbourhood 
onee boasted a manufacture of which collectors are now seeking 
pone The matrons present see with amazement two dealers 
m the nearest town recklessly bidding against one another for a 
tea service which they do not think equal to their own, and in 
which we confess ourselves unable to discern either grace of form 
or beauty of colour. “It went unaccountable dear. I would not 
have given a pound for it, and it fetched fifteen-ten.” A sale in 
the country is considered a better speculation to the seller than 
one in London or the larger towns, but one result is probably 
common to all sales—an excruciating amount of provocation if the 
curiosity of the seller leads him into detail. The wisest thing is 
to look to the sum total, and that only. Nor is the aggregate of 
mortification less among the purchasers, whether in having paid 
too dear or missed a good bargain; for it is ordinary human 
nature to assume that another bid would have got it. Such, if 
any such are our readers, we can only console by the old adage—a 
man is never far wrong so long as he has his money in his pocket. 


PR#-ACADEMIC OXFORD. 

Tow tate babes idea of Oxford in the days before 
its University was in being than it is to conjure up the same 
kind of vision in the case of Cambridge. On the one hand, the 
University and collegiate buildings have more completely given 
the nye its architectural character than they have at Cambridge. 
On the other hand, Cambridge has in a manner changed its site. 
The academic town has not grown up in and around the old Cam- 
boritum ; it has planted itself on ground of its own and has left 
the Roman and Old-English borough as a kind of suburb. But 
academic Oxford arose in the heart of the earlier borough ; it has 
stamped on it a new character; it has spread itself far beyond its 
walls; but the old site has never been forsaken or shorn of its 
dignity. Setting aside a few structures of very recent date, all 
the main buildings, civic, ecclesiastical, and academical, and the 
great majority of the Colleges, stand within the circuit of the 
ancient walls, except when the walls themselves have perished to 
make way for them. In this way it is harder to fancy a town 
which derives its chief character from a icular class of build- 
ings, as it stood in the days before any of those buildings arose, 
than it is to conceive a site of the same class in the days before it 

was covered with any buildings whatever. 
On the whole, however, more is left to remind us of pre-academic 


Oxford than of prw-academic Cambridge. While at Cambri 
the chief monastic establishment has been entirely swept away, at 
Oxford it has been turned to account in the latter state of things 
being put to a twofold use as the cathedral church of the diocess 
and as the chapel of the largest college in the University. Or, if it 
be argued that the vanished Priory of Barnwell answers rather ta, 
the vanished Abbey of Oseney, the comparison still remains true in’ 
another shape. For in that case the parallelism must be 
between St. Frideswide’s and St. Radegund’s,' and it is plai 
Christ Church holds a much more important place in the 
aspect of Oxford than the chapel of Jesus College occupies in the 
general view of — ile, too, the later Cambridge re. 
mained unwalled, Oxford was always a walled town, and of it, 
walls vy rtions remain and the circuit can be traced through.’ 
out. the Castle at Cambridge the mound only survives: 
Oxford, beside the one — stern and rude 
ut picturesque, remains as the memorial of that t and historic. 
The tower of St. Michael's Church at Oxford 
be compared for stateliness, or probably for antiquity, with the 
analogous tower at St. Bene’ts at Cambridge. But its mor 
direct connexion with the mom Bee the city and its defences 
makes it in some sort a more speaking memorial of the most exe 
citing time in the local annals. If indeed St. Bene’ts, ag wo 
believe it does, shows that the present Cambridge grew upon the 
site of an earlier English settlement, its im ce in the 1 local, 
history is really greater than that of St. Michael’s. But this ig 
an importance which would be at once contested by any one who. 
chooses to bring down the origin of St. Bene’ts to a later date, 
But no one can place St. Michael’s later, and some may be 
inclined to place it earlier, than a date contemporary with the 
building of the Norman eastle. On the whole, then, 
Oxford no site which speaks so clearly of the older state of 
things as Camboritum looking down upon modern Cambridge, yet 
Oxford seems to have a greater aggregate than Cambridge of the. 
remains of pra-academic days. 

When we look to the early history of the two boroughs, a 
balance of the same sort may be struck between them. Cambri 
with its distinct Roman traces, has the advantage of antiquity ; 
Oxford has the advantage of earlier and more constant historic 
importance. The authentic history of Oxford does not begin be- 
fore the tenth century. Such an assertion would doubtless sound 
strange enough in the ears of zealous academical antiquaries of a 

t generation, but it is the plain truth of history nevertheless, 

ur first notice of Oxford occurs in the year 912, in the reign of 
Eadward the Elder. Those who believe in the spurious passage - 
of Asser about Grimbald and the scholars with whom he quar- 
relled may ws also believe that the present crypt of St 
Peter’s church is Grimbald’s work. The name of Oxford does 
not onee occur in the history of Beda. Nor does it occur in the 
Chroniclestill thecomparatively late date which we have justgiven. 
The name is not found in charters down to a still later date, namel: 
down to the days of King Aithelred. In earlier times the ecclesi- 
astical centre ot the district was placed in that city of Dorchester 
whose existence we have lately been at some pains to prove, and 
the chief military post seems to have been at the now obscure 
vi of Bensingtov, which, however, has so far the —_- 
over hester that it shares the Parliamentary franchise of 
ae of Wallingford, although in another county. But when 
Oxford does at last appear, it appears as one of the most important 
towns in England, a town fairly on a level with Exeter, Lincoln, and 
Norwich. In the first entry where the name is mentioned Oxford is 
coupled with London ; these are the two great cities which Ki 

ward takes into his hands on the death of Ealdorman 

to secure the obedience of the Mercian realm. In the new division 
and new nomenclature of central England it became the head of a 
shire, and it is not without reason that Henry of Huntingdon 
seems to wonder that it had never become the seat of a bishopric, 
We hear of it, as of other places, as destroyed and rising again in 
the Danish wars, and during the greater part of the eleventh cen- 
tury it appears as the chosen place for holding the most important 
national assemblies. It was not, indeed, as Westminster, Win- 
chester, and Gloucester became at a somewhat later time, one of 
the fixed places where the King held his court and wore his 
crown at the three great festivals of the Church; but the times 
when Oxford is spoken of as the seat of great national Councils 
point to it es ing a practical importance which set it in 
some sort above places of higher formal dignity. When a meeting 
was designed to be specially national, when some solemn act was 
to be — through which affected Northern and Southern Eng- 
land alike, Oxford was the place which was commonly chosen. Its 
position on the great border stream of Wessex and Mercia madeit 
admirably suited for such a pu It was at Oxford that the 
Gemét was held after the restoration of Aithelred, at which the 
Thegns of the Five Boroughs, Sigeferth and Morkere, were done 
to death by the traitor Eadric. At this time, a time which has 
been not uncommonly confounded with the massacre of St. 
Brice, we get our first glimpse of the minster of St. 
Frideswide, the predecessor of the present cathedral. Some 
of the followers of the murdered Thegns took shelter in the 
tower of the church, which was burned to dislodge them. The 
great meeting of the early days of Cnut, in which Englishmen 
and Danes were reconciled, and both agreed in the restoration 
of the Law of Eadgar as the common law of the whole realm, 
was held at Oxford. There too was that other great meeting 
held in which the claims of the sons of Cnut to the crown 
were discussed, and when the kingdom was again divided. It 
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to have ranked as the capital of the first Harold; it was at 

Jeast the place of his coronation and of his death. Oxford was 

the seat of that great though irregular meeting of 1065 in 

shich the claims of the Northumbrian insurgents were finally 

ted, and when the Law of Cnut was restored as the Law of 

had been = worn Mell time. be all these cases Oxford 

hosen as the place for national assemblies of special importance, 

‘whete it was specially needed that both the Northern and Southern 
parts of England should be represented. 

All these events show the great importance of the borough of 
Oxford in the eleventh century, but they are events which cannot 
be said to have left any visible memories behind them, except so 
far as the existing buildings of St. Frideswide’s may be looked 
on as representing in a figure the buildings which were destroyed 
in the days of Aithelred. Of the next epoch we have actually 
existing traces. lt is far from clear at what moment of the 

ual conquest of England Oxford came into the hands of 
William, but few towns in England suffered more, whether 
through a capture by storm or through the oppressions of 
William’s representatives. But it is certain that in 1071 the 
famous Castle of Oxford was begun by Robert of Oily. He most 
likely took his name from the village of Ouilly-le-Vicomte, near 
Lisieux, and under the form of Doyly the name is still familiar 
alike at the dessert-table and on the shelf of devotional books. 
This Robert came over with several of his kinsfolk, and his swom 
brother Roger of Ivry, and he was amply provided for by William, 
chiefly by a marriage with Ealdgyth, one of the daughters and 
heiresses of Wigod of Wallingford, one of the few Englishmen 
who contrived to keep wealth and rank under William. This 
Robert and his successors have left their mark on Oxford, civic 
and military, to this day. Of the vast castle indeed a single tower 
only shows itself, and that one is most certainly not, as it has been 
often called, the great keep ordonjon. Butin 1074 Robert and his 
wife, and his friend Roger, began the foundation of the Church of 
St. George in the Castle of Oxtord, and though the upper strue- 
ture has perished the crypt of the original work still abides. 
It is still more interesting to read the accounts of Robert in the 
local history of Alingiva, in which, after allowing for some 
measure of a exaggeration, some amount of truth may surely 
lurk. We hear there of his early sins and enormities, how he 
robbed rich and poor, and especially the Abbey of Abingdon; but 
how sickness and visions and the influence of his English wife 
a to a better mind, and how his latter days were spent 
asa tor of the Church, a friend of the poor, a ptomoter of 
works of public usefulness, and a doer of 
kind. Amongst these is conspicuously ed the building of a 
bridge, and the building of a bridge at Abingdon at least, 
looked on even four centuries later as a “‘ blessed business,’ second 
in merit only to the building of Holy Church itself. But we are 
more concerned with the fact that Robert built or repaired various 
ish churches both in and out of the town, and there is very 
Bale doubt that the tower of St. Michael’s is a surviving portion 
of one of his buildings. Forming, as it did, part of the fortitieation 
of the town, its air is rather military than ecclesiastical; its type, 
like many of the smaller buildings of William’s reign, is rather of 
the primitive than of the Norman Romanesque; but, while it 
eschews all Norman ornament, it equally eschews those earlier forms 
of ornament of which at St. Bene’ts there is no lack. It is an 
exact parallel in the eleventh century to the tower of New College 
in the fourteenth ; the position of each, as forming part of a line 
of defence, has stamped upon them their peculiar character. 

The next century saw a still greater work arise at the hands 
of members of the same family. This was the Priory, and after- 
wards Abbey, of Oseney, a little way out of the town, a church 
which under Henry the Kighth became for a moment the cathe- 
dral of the new diocese. The nd of its foundation is well 
known. The first Robert and his English wife were childless, but 
in the next generation Oxford Castle was held by his nephew the 
second Robert, whom we also find married to a wife bearing the 
English name of Edith. A late tradition or seandal makes her out 
to have been @ former mistress of Henry the First, a charge which 
‘we can neither confirmnor deny from contemporary evidence: But 
the same tradition sets her before us as singularly simple-minded 
and specially open to ecclesiastical influences. She was struck by 
the constant chattering of certain magpies, and asked of her 
confessor, who, it seems, knew the | of birds, whet it might 
mean. A comparative m ist would say that we have here 

the story, not so very distant in time, of Sultan Mahmoud and 

e owls. But in the neighbourhood of Oxford, after the good 
deeds of the later days of the first Robert, ruined villages were 
hardly to be looked for. The confessor, Ralph by name, told her 
—we by no means guarantee the orthodoxy of his doctrinethat 
the pies were no other than the silly souls in purgatory, thus 
Paying part of their allotted penalty. No work could better 
profit the lady’s soul than the foundation of a monastery where 
ae. Cory be prayed for. Edith hearkened to Ralph and her 
husband Robert in his turn hearkened to Edith, and in their joint 
names a house of Austin Canons arose of which Ralph became the 
first Prior. The details of the legend we can neither affirm nor deny. 
but that Oseney Priory was founded in 1129 by Robert of Oily and 
his wife Edith, and the first Prior bore the mame of Ralph, are 
points about which there is no doubt. The second Prior grew into 
an Abbot, and it should be noticed that he bore the name of 
Wigod, clearly pointing to the keeping up of » connexion in the 
pily family with the nation and blood of the father-in-law of ite 


deeds of every 


Oxford Castle, and Robert of Oily himself, played, as every one 
knows, a famous in the wars of Stephen and Matilda. 5 4 the 
next century Oxford plays a ter part still as the place of 
the renowned Provisions, But before we reach those days, before 
even we reach the wars of Stephen and the Empress, we have done 
with that elder Oxford whose inhabitants were all either hers, 
priests, monks, or soldiers. The foundation of Robert and Edith 
was the last act in the history of prw-academic Oxford. Four 
ears later we read in the local chfonicle how “Magister Robertus 
ein scripturas divinas, que in Anglia obsoluerant, apud Oxoniam 
legere coepit.” 


SHAKING HANDS. 


dope hot summer of 1870 must have set many people thinking 
whether it is not possible to invent some mode of salutation 
more convenient than that of shaking hands. When the thermo- 
meter is at 90 in the shade, and when the only hope of escaping 
- erage ys to be to drink so much tea on to wear so little 
othes as s est promote perspiration, then the tyranny of the 
— hot acquaintance, and to give it the established vibration, is 
fully felt, and becomes almost insupportable. But the incon- 
venience of the practice of shaking hands is not confined to the 
season of hot weather only. There is probably no mode of saluta- 
tion commonly yractved by any civilized nation which is so 
encom d with difficulties and embarrassments, The difficulty 
of making & correct bow is no doubt considerable. There is the 
difficulty of knowing how to bow; how to draw the artistic line 
between the unceremonious nod and the obsequious obeisance ; 
and—for people who aim at doing things in good form—the 
difficulty of apportioning their due angles of reverence to the 
different ‘sexes, and to different social positions, ages, and 
degrees of intimacy of in each sex. And there is also the 
ifficulty of knowing when to bow, so well described by Steele in 
the Spectator. But all the difficulties that cluster round the bow 
are as nothing compared to those that encompass the shaking of 
hands. The difficulties of nowing how to bow are, after all, on} 
the difficulties which beset the attempt to do anything well; ast 
difficulties of the same kind, not inferior in degree, will be found 
to beset the practice of shaking hands. As for the difficulties of 
knowing when to bow, it is obvious that they must be at least 
doubled in the case of hand-shaking, for this simple reason, that 
that mode of salutation requires the consent and co-operation of 
two ms to execute it. Hand-shaking as a mode of salutation 
has the fundamental and fatal vice that it necessitates personal 
contact. Hence it is subject to objections the same in kind, though 
certainly not the same in d , as the nose-rubbing of the Poly- 
nesians, and similar modes of greeting employed by savages. 

If any person should be inclined to doubt whether hand-shaking 
is a difficult operation, let him consider the different modes in 
which the custom is observed among his various friends and ac- 
quaintances. There are negative modes and there are positive modes 
of shaking hands. There are, first of all, the people who seem to 
fear that if they once give you their hands they may never get 
them back again, and who manceuvre so that you ete possess 
 vaorerd of more than the tips of their fingers. is mode of 

and-shaking may be called tipping, and those who use if, é¢ppers. 
Closely allied to them is another sort of half-handed shakers; those, 
namely, who do not clasp your hand, but finger it with two 
digits. This mode of shaking hands is sometimes adopted by 
men of political and li notoriety. But it is very apt to give 
offence; and the most serious consequences have been known to 
ensue from its having been practised by a young author upon a 
critie whom he had mistaken for a rival writer. These pe 
who, failing to give the whole hand, nevertheless do not touch 
your hand with the tips of the fingers a finger it with 
the whole of one ot mere fingers, may called fimgerers. 
Then there ate those who give the whole hand, but give it 
in a limp, flabby nianner, as a Newfoundland dog gives its paw. 
These people seem to think they have discharged the whole 
duty of hand-shaking when they have put their neighbours in 
ion of their hands. Were it the custom to make our adieux 
to a dear departed by shaking hands with his corpse, the sensa- 
tion*would no doubt be very like what we experience when we 
salute these flabby shaker's ; who, as they use their hands much in 
the same way as the Mock Turtle used his flaps, may be called 
Jtappers. These negative modes of shaking hands are disagreeable 
enough. But the positive modes are still more unpleasant. 
Among these the least distressing is probably the thrusting mode. 
There are some people who, when you offer them your hand, take 
it; but take it only to put it from them, as if it were something 
common and unclean, They seize it with quick decision, as brave 
children seize a snap-dragon or an earwig. Then, by @ rapid 
thrust forward in tierce, they return it to your side; and having 
got it there, they drop or shoot it into space. These thrusters are a 
humerous class; and, oddly enough, their mode does not seem to 
give so much offence as that of the tippers and fingerers, More 
physically painful, though ethically less injurious, is the mode of 
those who squeeze. This mode is chiefly practised by Methodists, 
by fervid preachers of evangelical persuasions, and by other persons 
of power and piety. Torments are sometimes suffered by small- 
boned or rheumatic men, and b ile women, who have fallen 


into the hands of one of these fervid giants, and who happen to 
have rings on their fingers when the cruel clutch is effected. But 
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worse even than this class of sgueezers is that of the clingers; the 
_— who, having once got hold of your hand, refuse to let it 

0, but use it as they would your button-hole, or as the Ancient 
Tresin er used his glittering eye, to compel you to hear all they 
have to say; giving it at intervals little pressures, motions, or 
vibrations as a running accompaniment to their twaddle. Of all 
the kinds of shakers above described these clingers are un- 
doubtedly the most pestilential; and when, as is occasionally the 
case, they combine squeezing with clinging, they are simply un- 
endurable, and ought to be treated as creatures that outrage 
society. 

There are very few le who do not partake, in a greater or 
less degree, of one * am of these faults in hand-shaking. If 
any reader has hitherto been accustomed to think that han 
shaking is a less difficult form of salutation to execute well 
than she, let him consider carefully, in one of his moments of 
a ny consciousness, his own mode of shaking hands; and when 
he done this, let him consult a candid friend on the subject. 
It is just possible that the result of such consultation and self- 
examination may be favourable. He may still be able to believe 
that he has mastered the accomplishment of shaking hands, and 
that his shake is free from all the defects above-named—that he 
neither tips, fingers, flaps, thrusts, squeezes, nor clings, when 
saluting his acquaintance. But at any rate he will not continue 
to underrate the difficulty of the accomplishment, and will pro- 
bably be prepared to admit that he who can shake hands well 
should be able to bow better. In truth, the conclusion that hand- 
shaking is a more difficult mode of salutation than bowing is esta- 
blished by two distinct, but equally convincing, lines of argument— 
by the argument from the reason of the thing, because, as we have 
said, it necessitates personal contact, and requires the co-operation 
of two persons to execute it; and by the argument from facts, be- 
cause it is found that fewer people do it successfully. Even, how- 
ever, if we suppose that the difficulties of bowing and of shaking 
hands are about equal, there remains one more conclusive argument 
against the shaking of hands. It is this. Granted that, if bow- 
ing took the place now occupied by shaking, the number of bad 
bows would be about equal to the existing number of bad shakes, 
yet the amount of social discomfort would be materially reduced. 
for there is this important difference between the bad bow and 
the bad shake, that the man who bows badly embarrasses himself 
only ; whereas the man who shakes hands badly—the thruster 
or clinger, for example—causes annoyance to others. Common 
ye therefore, ought to make us prefer the bad bow to the 

shake ; and this one consideration alone ought to be sufficient 
to persuade society to discard hand-shaking, as an ordinary mode 
of salutation, in favour of bowing, or some form which is similarly 
free from the evils of personal contact. 

Reference has been already made to Steele’s paper on the diffi- 
culties of knowing when to bow, and his description of the 
troublesome circumstances in which ‘the indiscreet bower finds 
himself. No man who mixes in society can hope entirely to 
escape embarrassing situations, But it may be safely declared 
that bowing can never involve so much embarrassment as hand- 
shaking. Whohas not atsome timeor other been staying with a large 
party in a country-house, and felt the necessity of shaking hands 
all round with an assombly of ten or twelve persons every morning 
before breakfast, and every evening before bed, to weigh upon his 
mind like a nightmare? On such occasions there is often one of the 
party who, from what is supposed to be laziness, never makes his 
appearance at breakfast, but keeps his room till the company is 
dispersed to the business and amusements of the day. It would 
be curious to know how much of this iy laziness is reall 
nervous horror of the hand-shaking ordeal. In like manner some old- 
fashioned people, who think it necessary, when they are at a large 
garden party, to shake hands with every one they know, will some- 
timesendure any amount of waiting and weariness rather than be the 
first to leave, and run the terrible gauntlet of the salutations of 
the whole company. Or again, who has not often found himself 
in some such situation as the following? He is carrying a book in 
one hand and a walking-stick in the other, when he suddenly 
meets a lady of his acquaintance. By a rapid effort he transfers 
the stick into the left hand with the book, and with the right 
hand takes off his hat. Whereupon she offers him her hand for a 
shake. What is he todo? To choose the moment when a lady 
is offering him her hand to put on his hat has a most ungracious 
air. To transfer the hat to the left hand is a physical impossi- 
bility. To drop the hat on the ground would seem theatrical, and 
benefit no one but Lincoln and Bennett. The situation is simply 
insoluble, and enough of itself to damn hand-shaking as a polite 
mode of salutation. But it would be endless work to describe all 
the horrid situations which this custom occasions. The man who 
does not bitterly feel the nuisance of it, both in the bosom of his 
family and when he takes his walks abroad, must be either more 
or less than human. 

It does not at all follow from what we have said that hand- 
shaking should be entirely proscribed in this country. The 
truth is, we Northern Europeans, who cannot bring ourselves to 
embrace in the lavish way natural to Southerners, very much 
want some gesture which we may reserve for our near relations, 
for our dearest friends, and for others under circumstances of 
exceptional emotion. Not me. ago the newspapers contained 
a description of Marshal MacMahon embracing one of his Colonels 
before ordering him to a last and hopeless charge at Reichshoffen. 
An English General under such circumstances would have offered 

Ais hand, But who would not feel that a clasping of hands, however 


fervent, would jbe quite an inadequate symbol of the emotian 
which would occupy the hearts of men in such circumstances ag 
those? And so it is with all of us on all occasions of deep and 
special emotion. By our abuse of the gesture of clasping hands, 
which ought to be one of the must symbolical of actions, ca. 
= of expressing emotion, affection, pity, and admiration, we 

ve left ourselves no way whatever, such as our national 
shyness and reserve will allow us to use, of conveying any of 
these feelings, We do ourselves, and one another, great injus- 
tice, and some harm, by such a social blunder; and we ought 
to rectify the error at once. Cannot Mr. Cole C.B., or the Societ 
of Arts, offer a prize for an essay on the best substitute for shak- 
ing hands? Or might not the British Association at its next 
meeting take into consideration the due limits and application of 
the custom of shaking hands, considered as a branch of the Scienge 
of Salutation ? 


THE PLACE OF THE MITRAILLEUR IN WAR, 

bboy is the place of the Mitrailleur in war? Is it destineg 

to have any place at all? A month ago there were those 
who would have assured us that the instrument would exercise an, 
influence on future battles not inferior to that of the breechloading 
rifle. One enthusiast, indeed, has gone so far as to affirm that. 
there have been three great revolutions or epochs in the art of 
war, of which the first was the introduction of gunpowder; the 
second, the introduction of breechloaders; the third, the introdue- 
tion of his own mitrailleur. Whether, in face of the experience of 
the past few weeks, any one would now be found to claim for the 
mitrailleur this high position, we do not know. It is certain that, 
if such persons are to be found, we need not seek for them in the 
ranks of the French or German armies. The deluded French 
soldier has ere this found out that the new engine of warfare is 
not all that he had been taught to believe. The mitrailleur had, 
by diligent Imperial puffing, become established as an article of 
the French soldier’s military faith. It was to do for him what the 
ziindnadelgewehr had done for the Prussians in 1866. It was to 
destroy his enemies wholesale ; it was to win his battles; he had 
only to turn the handle rapidly enough and the thing was done, 
This fictitious reputation of an untried weapon was diligently fos- 
tered and kept up, not merely until the opening of the campaign, 
but in some sort after the campaign had actually commenced. The 
Emperor of the French, in his anxiety to maintain the confidence 
of his soldiers in the “ mitrailleuse,” had recourse to the remark- 
able statement that the Prussians at Worth made use of these 
weapons, “which did us much harm.” It was more than hinted 
that the French defeat was due in no slight degree to the 
unexpected employment by their enemy of a weapon of which 
the French claimed a monopoly. As a matter of fact, the 
Prussians have not, a single mitrailleur; and early last year a 
special Prussian Committee carried out a long series of com- 
parative experiments, and finally reported against the introduction 
of these weapons for field use. Here, then, we have the extremes 
of laudation and depreciation. Is there no mean between the 
two? Briefly, what is the place and value of the mitrailleur 
in war? 

It is in order to supply an answer to this question that ex- 
periments with some specimens of this class of arm are now being 
carried on at Shoeburyness. The mitrailleur is no new weapoa, 
though the name is new. From time to time men’s minds have 
delighted to exercise themselves in producing revolving or many- 
barrelled cannon, multiple guns, and rifle batteries of endless 
variety. With patient ingenuity they have designed one “ infernal 
machine ” after another, to discharge with more or less of rapidity 
and effect showers of missile matter. The records of the Ordnance 
Committees overflow with such propositions. To these weapons 
certain objections of a general character have always presented 
themselves, and successively determined the rejection for field 
use of the Palmer, the Nugent, the Lilley, the Requa, the 
Manceaux, the Claxton, and other descriptions of multiple cannon. 
Nevertheless, the Gatling battery was forced upon the attention 
of the Government in such’ a way that a trial at Shoeburyness 
was accorded to it in March ag! © It is unnecessary to detail 
the results of that trial, because the Gatling gun has since been 
greatly improved, and no real opinion as to the value of the 
weapon could be formed from the results obtained with an inferior 
specimen. But those results were not considered sufficiently 
encouraging to recommend a continuation of the experiment; 
the subject languished until the confident but rather vague state- 
ments of the French Government as to the importance of the 
‘‘ mitrailleuse ” of Meudon, and the fact that other nations were 
trying weapons of this class, again directed attention to it. _ The 
mystery with which the French “ mitrailleuse” was cunningly 
surrounded heightened curiosity, while it served the purpose of 
encouraging the French soldier. Ome ignotum pro magnifico. 
At last it was thought desirable that an experienced English 
officer should endeavour to find out, by diligent inquiry on the 
Continent, what the various mitrailleurs were really worth. This 
duty was entrusted to Major Fosbery, V.C., of the Bengal Staff 
Corps; an officer who is well known in connexion with firearms 
of various sorts, and as an advocate of explosive bullets. Major 
Fosbery examined several specimens of mitrailleurs, and witnessed 
several trials at Liége and Brasschaet. The result was a report 
very favourable to a mitrailleur invented by Messrs. Montigny and 
Christophe of Brussels; to which Major Fosbery, in conjunction 
with Mr. Metford, applied some important improvements. One ot 
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weapons was ordered ; and two Gatlinz batteries were pur- 
chased about the same time. From one cause or another, Mihe 
‘experiments with these arms have been delayed; and they only 
commenced in earnest about three weeks ago. 

The Montigny mitrailleur is in general appearance not unlike a 
small field-piece. It is mounted on a carriage which closely 
resembles an ordi gun carriage, and which might be very 
much improved. The weapon consists of 37 steel barrels of 53 
inch calibre, soldered together, inside one larger iron barrel, an 

ble of throwing 600 grain bullets with 115 grains of powder. 
The loading is effected by sipping asteel plate containing 37 car- 
tridges into a vacant space behind the barrels, and then by means 
of a lever pressing the plate forward, and securing it in its posi- 
tion; the whole 37 barrels being thus loaded simultaneously. 
To fire the piece it is only necessary to raise a lever handle. 
the handle be raised rapidly the discharge is instantaneous, the 
whole 37 cartridges being fired in less than a second. Or the fire 
can be made as deliberate as may be desired, each cartridge bein 

oded singly. A traversing or mowing movement is attach 
to the instrument, and adds greatly to its efficiency. It is said to 
be effective up to 1,200 yards, which, with a charge of 115 grains 
of powder, is Serna correct ; this point has not however yet 
been tried at Shoeburyness; and the performances of the weapon 
in respect of rapidity of fire, — and general effect, have 
thus far fallen so far below what we been led to expect that we 
must decline to take anything that has been said of the weapon on 
trust. As an example of this we may mention that it is claimed 
for the machine that 10 plates of 37 cartridges each (= 370 
rounds) can be fired from it in a minute, The highest rate yet 
attained at Shoebu ness, even when as many as five men were 
employed to serve the piece, is, we believe, 11 plates (= #07 
rounds) w two minutes, or about 200 rounds a minute. This 
difference is perhaps due in some degree to the inferiority of the 
present ammunition, which by occasionally separating in extrac- 
tion, or becoming bent or otherwise injured, seriously interferes 
with rapidity of fire. But even when all deductions are made 
on this score—though why M. Montigny should supply for an 
official trial ammunition inferior to what he has himself 
we are at a loss to understand—there will still remain a large 
‘unexplained difference between the promised and the actual per- 
formances of the gun. 

The Gatling battery differs from the Montigny in many impor- 
tant points of detail. It has 10 separate barrels, which revolve; 
the cartridges being fed into a hopper above the breech, an 
falling by gravitation into their places, one by one, opposite to 
the empty ls, The fire is thus continuous instead of inter- 
mittent. There are three sizes of this weapon, of which two 
at present are officially under trial; the larger has barrels of 1-inch 

bre, and fires }-lb. shot with 525-grain charges of powder; 
the smaller Gatling has barrels of ‘42 inch calibre, and fires 380- 
grain bullets, with 80 grains of powder. The Gatling was first 
tried on Tuesday last in the presence of a large number of spectators. 
With the larger specimen, 270 rounds were got off in 1 minute 
45 seconds; with the smaller specimen something went wron 
with the mechanism, and the practice could not be continued. 
The experience which we have had of the Gatling is thus far too 
limited to enable us to express an opinion as to its efficiency con- 
sidered merely as a piece of warlike machinery ; nor is it possible 
at present to pronounce on its merits as compared with those of 
the aantany- Indeed, it is desirable to consider the question as 
far as possible without reference to the performances of particular 
specimens, There is no doubt that, if it be decided to introduce 
mitrailleurs, it will be practicable either to remedy the defects of 
the existing weapons or to design new ones. The probable 
ition of the mitrailleur in war is really independent of consi- 
erations of constructive detail; and the experiments have now 
e far enough to enable us to name at least some places which 
class of instrument can, and some which it cannot, fill. 

It seems to us quite clear, for example, that the mitrailleur 
cannot take the place of field artillery. To say nothing of the 
fact that the field guns have thus far generally hosten it more or 
less decidedly in actual effect even at short known ranges, there is 
the important consideration that the field guns are effective also 
at ranges to which the bullets of the mitrailleur could not even 
teach, Those who have com the mitrailleur with field 
artillery have a) py been ignorant of the effects capable of 
being produ a well-directed shrapnel fire. Shrapnel fire, 
indeed, is not y understood in any country except England ; 
and until lately very few English artillerymen were aware what 
a formidable sae the rifled shrapnel shell really is. The 
case-shot of the service have also been recently made more effec- 
tive. The result is that the field guns, especially the capital little 
g-pounder bronze muzzle-loading Indian gun, have exhibited a 
power which the onppertaes of the mitrailleur had not anticipated. 
Guns, too, possess other advantages. The moral effect of a burst- 
ing shell is greater than can be produced by any mitrailleur fire, 
however formidable. The fact that a gun can fire a great variety 
of projectiles—shot, shell, shrapnel, segment, and case—and that 
it is available at all ranges, gives it a position and importance 
which the mitrailleur can never hope to attain. Further, when the 
Tange is unknown, the mitrailleur fire is often entirely thrown 
away. Thus, on Tuesday last, the Gatling in 270 rounds only hit 
a large cavalry column 16 times, and the Montigny in 367 rounds 
only hit the same column 3 times. The supporters of these 
Weapons would therefore do wisely if they were at once to with- 
draw from their pretensions to take the place of field artillery. 


Nor can the mitrailleur ever effectively take the place of infantry 
in the field. It can neither skirmish nor charge; it is difficult to 
see how it could be usefully employed for the attack of an 
entrenched position, or generally as an offensive weapon at all; 
the men who serve it are also debarred from taking the offensive. 
However light it may be made, a wheeled carriage is always neces- 
sarily more hampered in its movements than an infantry soldier ; 
if disabled, the effect is tantamount to the placing hors de combat 
of as many infantry soldiers as the machine may be supposed to 
represent; its effect is of too uniform, unvarying a character— 
there is, so to express it, too little intelligence discrimination 
in its volleys, to enable it ever usefully to replace the infantry 
soldier in field warfare, 

But short of this—short of superseding artillery and infantry— 
it is impossible not to recognise in a mitrailleur a useful 
auxiliary weapon. The lightness of the machine and of the 
ammunition required to produce a i effect will enable it: 
to compare favourably with field guns under certain circumstances. 
Theory and practice alike point to the necessity of ee your 
artillery as much as possible outside the range of infantry fire. 
Within those ranges the mitrailleur, requiring as it does fewer 
men and horses, and being able to take up and withdraw 
from a position more promptly than a gun, may often be use- 
fully employed to save the artillery; while in all those posi- 
tions where it is necessary to multiply infantry fire over a small 
front, the mitrailleur can hardly Tal to produce good effects. 
Such positions are numerous enough, though they are to be found 
more often on the side of the defence than on that of the attack. 
Among positions of this class we may mention the defence of the 
unflanked spur of a hill, the defence of a narrow gorge, of a street, 
roadway, or ¢éte de pont, or for the flanks of short ditches, to 
sweep breaches, &c. It is a very distinct and important advantage 
of the mitrailleur that it has no recoil. This in a fixed posi- 
tion, or where the weapon is under cover, is a point in its favour 
which every one must — In such positions as these the 
mitrailleur, skilfully handled, ought to be able to accomplish 
nearly all that either field guns or infantry could do, at a less cost 
of matériel, and a less exposure of horses and men ; and for use in 
such positions it may be - introduced. 

There are other uses to which these machines may also be pro- 
bably applied ; such as to accompany cavalry upon occasion, when 
it is necessary promptly to bring a hot fire to bear for a short time 
upon some one point. It has often been a pte of late years 

t the cavalry soldier ought to be more like the old dragoon— 
a mounted infantry soldier in fact. To the suggestion answer has 
generally been made, that if this were attempted the result would 
probably be a “ Jack of all trades and master of none.” It is not 
eo le that the mitrailleur may offer a solution of this diffi- 
culty, by enabling the cavalry to with them a means of 
swiftly establishing a rapid and effective infantry fire upon a 
certain point, wifhout themselves abandoning their character as 
cavalry soldiers. If the mitrailleur is to be used in this way, it 
would be better, we think, to separate the limber from the 
ene, attach a third wheel to the latter, and employ lasso 

ess. 


The mitrailleur, it is hardly possible to doubt, will also have 
certain naval uses, It may be advantageously employed for the 
tops of men-of-war ; 4t would be effective in repelling boat attacks ; 
and some of these instruments might perhaps be advantageously 
supplied for use on board ships’ boats. 

In short, the réle which we would assign to the mitrailleur, 
although it may fall far short of the hopes and anticipations of its 
supporters, is not an inconsiderable one. The instrument will not 
bring about a revolution in tactics. It will accomplish no real change 
in the artof war. It is not, in the broad sense of the word, a new 
arm or a new power. But it may often save and assist both our 
artillery and our infantry, and it may serve so to intensify the fire 
on critical points as to earn for itself a reputation which it would 
certainly not acquire in general field fighting. 


EPISCOPAL JUDGMENTS ON THE NEW DOGMA. 


O public declaration, as far as we are aware, has yet issued 

from any of the leaders of the es Opposition, in re- 
ference to the infallibilist dogma, since the corporate protest which 
they launched before quitting Rome on the eve of its definition. 
If any further proof were needed of the unwisdom of their con- 
duct in substituting that protest for a renewed non placet in the 
final session of the Council—which would have seriously embar- 
rassed, if it had not ee, ina upset, the calculations of the 
triumphant party—it has been supplied by the subsequent at- 
titude of the Papal Court and its accredited organs, The 
at least have not been silent, and their estimate of the m 
strength of the minority of non-contents may be judged by the 
ostentatious restlessness of their confidence in the fait accompk of 
their hard-won victory, We have spoken on a former occasion of 
Archbishop Manning’s pastoral to his clergy, “requesting” them 
to sing a Ze Deum for the decrees of the Vatican Council, and to 
explain to their flocks that its decisions were already, and without 
any further promulgation or act of the Synod, binding on their 
consciences. In replying a few days r to the address 
from his clergy—or rather, to judge from his language, to 
the original draft of the address which had to be withdrawn— 
he states more explicitly his assurance of the benefits to the 
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Church which will accrue from the recent definition. But in both 
documents he briefly, and uses what may in his case be 
even called guarded language. There is a marked absence of the 
dictatorial swagger so conspicuous in the tone and bearing of the 
infallibilist prelates during the Council, which seemed almost to 
est that the —— of the Ludibrium Vaticanum had 
at last become aware of the existence of serious differences among 
his brethren, and was apprehensive of the dangers from within 
which his cherished policy might yet have to encounter. Be this 
as it may, there is no trace of any such hesitation in the language 
of some of his episcopal colleagues, to which we purpose pre- 
sently to call attention. They have learnt indeed, like Dr. 
Manning, that there are two opinions among Roman Catholics as 
to whether any decree of the Synod can be considered to have 
canonical force at present, but they only recognise the theory 
of the objectors to repadiate it with indignant scorn. So im- 
ortant, however, has the question thus raised been felt to be at 
ead-quarters, that Cardinal Antonelli has been instructed to 
write an official letter to the Nuncio at Brussels, in order to 
dispel what is called, by a convenient euphemism, “the imagina- 
tion of some Catholics, and perhaps even one or two bishops,” that 
some further step is necessary before the decree can come into 
force. And Dr. Manning has solemnly published this letter through- 
out his diocese. The Cardinal’s reply to this “ s proposition ” 
is remarkable as showing how completely, in the eyes of the Curia, 
the authority of the Council is merged in the single and sole autho- 
rity of the Pope. The decree is not spoken of as a canon of the 
Council, but simply as an “ Apostolic Constitution.” It cannot 
need any “ additional act of the Holy See” for its publication,seeing 
that it has already been “promulgated in the most solemn manuer 
it could be when the Holy Father confirmed it,” and has since 
been “ posted up with the usual formalities” in certain places in 
Rome. “Consequently,” adds the Cardinal, “and in accordance 
with a well-known rule, this Constitution has become obligatory 
upon the entire Catholic world.” It has become obligatory, that 
is, just as Papal Bulls become obligatory, when “confirmed by the 
Holy Father,” and “posted up with the usual formalities” in cer- 
tain prescribed spotsin Rome. So completely has the very idea of 
(Ecumenical Councils, in the ancient sense of the term, died out 
at Rome, that it does not even occur to the Cardinal to notice 
the real point of the objection of which he so summarily disposes. 
That the Apostolic Constitution should be regarded as deriving its 
sanction from the Synod, and not simply from the Pope, and there- 
fore requiring for its validity the subscriptions of the bishops, which 
are not usually attached to canons till the end of a Council, is an 
“ imagination” so wholly “ strange” to his Eminence, and pro- 
bably to his master, that he has failed apparently to conceive its 
existence. His lofty denunciation of their scruples may possibly 
silence, but is hardly likely to convince, the “one or two bishops” 
whose point of view he has so contemptuously ignored. 

We have referred first to Antonelli’s letter, as he is of course 
the official mouthpiece of the Pontiff himself. But for that very 
reason his lucubrations are less interesting, as they are also less 
trenchant, than those of two English-speaking prelates whose 
“ adhesion ” to the dogma is triumphantly recorded in the Tabdet. 
We learn from the same journal, what is far from improbable, 
that those bishops who have not yet sent in their adhesion will 
be ordered to do so by a certain ibed date, failing which 
they will be excommunicated and deposed. If this is true, the 
stability of the Opposition will soon be put to a crucial test. 
But now let us turn to the pastorals of the Bishops of Beverley and 
Galway, as reprinted by the Tablet. Bishop Cormthwaite was, we 
believe, the only one of the English bishops who signed the in- 
fallibilist Petition to the Pope. It is natural, therefore, that he 
should be the first to exult over its success. After a rey 
warning to his flock against the “false and utterly fabulous re- 
er of the proceedings of the Council” with which they have 

n “deluged,” and which are now, it seems, for the first time 
become a serious danger to their faith, he proceeds to demolish 
in the following peremptory fashion all doubts as to the fina- 
lity of the new dogma :—“ Be assured of this, that the definition 
is final; it will never, while the world lasts, be renewed or dis- 
cussed as needing change or modification ; it will not have any 
further or other promulgation than its publication already 
accomplished in the Eternal City; it needs nothing more for its 
perfect validity, and now binds the conseience of every child of 
the Church from the moment that it comes to his knowledge.” It 
strikes us that the value of this statement of the Bishop’s must 
depend materially on the estimate that may be formed of his pos- 
session of the gitt of prophecy. He clinches it, however, with the 
startling announcement that “ the ductrine (of Papal infallibility) 
takes rank with the doctrines of the Real Presence and the 
existence of God,” and that “to doubt it is to make shipwreck 


of the faith.” The “ secularist” lecturers, who have long been 
very active at Leeds, where Bishop Cornthwaite resides, will be 
grateful to him, we are. sure, for this consoling testimony that 
there is no better reason for believing in the existence of God 
than for believing that all the Popes, past and future—Honorius | 
included—are the infallible exponents of His will. If they will 
further take the trouble to feat a pamphlet lately published by a 
Roman Catholic priest on the case of Galileo, they will find | 
irrefragable proof that one of these infallible Pontiffs, Urban VIIL., 

solemnly condemned the motion of the earth as a heresy ; while 

another, Alexander VIJ., “ confirmed and approved that decree by 

his apostolic authority.” On the whole, we are afraid the apostles 

of atheism will hail in the Bishop of Beverley a most effective, | 
however unwilling, ally. | 


But if Bishop Oornthwaite’s protest is sufficiently trenchant, he 
wisely confines himself to assertion, and eschews the more peril- 
ous methods of argument and proof. Not so his episcopal brother 
of Galway, whose valuable sermon on Papal infallibilit has also 
been printed for the edification of the faithful, in py as he 
happily observes, “ to enable his flock to demonstrate the reason. 
ableness of their faith.” He begins by declaring “what the 
dogma is not.” It does not mean that the Pope is infallible 
“as a private doctor”; but then unfortunately hardly two Ultra. 
montane divines have managed to agree in their criterion for dis. 
criminating his private from his public utterances. And perh 
after all the distinction is not very important, for the Bisho 
considers it “ morally certain that even in this capacity he wih 
never enunciate, as he never has actually enunciated, anythin 
wrong.” But the infallibility of the ce ex cathedrd decisions 
was only morally certain two short months ago, and in fifty years, 
to take a very liberal computation, the infallibility of his table. 
talk may by a very similar process of development be found 
ripe for formal definition. We are not indeed sure that 
still greater distinction may not by that time be destined foy 
the successors of St. Peter. “The dogma,” we are told, “is not 
to be confounded by any means with impeccability,” for Po 
are liable to sin, “nor did it ever enter the head of any Catholic 
to claim exemption from sin for them”—a claim which wag 
expressly made by Gregory VII. and inserted into the canon law; 
but then, again, “it cannot be denied that the successors of St, 
Peter have almost all shed a lustre on God’s Church by their supe. 
rior learning and sanctity,” though “from time to time a Po 
may have appeared who may have proved forgetful of his exalted 
trust.” We had imagined that the Popes “ of superior learning” 
could be pretty well counted on the fingers of one hand, but as 
there have not been wanting Ultramontane historians to whitewash 
Alexander VI., we really hardly see why this modest saving clause 
need have been inserted about their sanctity. To be sure it 
sounds a little like Louis XV.’s death-bed “aneende to Almighty 
God,” as somebody has termed it, when he authorised his con- 
fessor to announce his regret for any scandal he might have chanced 
to give during his life. But still might it not more gracefully 
have been omitted? Without a stupendous moral miracle, per- 
sonal infallibility, as Bishop Maret has pointed out, must imply per- 
sonal fapoceetii y, and as to the little historical hitches that “may 
have ” occurred now and then, we have been told, truly enough, 
on high authority, that the new dogma has “triumphed over 
history,” and why should not another new dogma achieve a 
similar victory in the future? The faith which can swallow 
the infallibility of Honorius and Vigilius need hardly strain at 
the impeccability of, let us say, Alexander VI. or John XXIII, 
or the illustrious line of bastards and paramours of Theodora 
and Marozia, especially as the Bishop observes that “ stupi 
and silly fabrications regarding the lives of some Popes 
— perhaps those very Popes— “have been industriously circu- 
lated 2 wicked hirelings, whose profession it is to blaspheme 
what they understand not.” On the next point the Bishop's 
historical criticism becomes, if possible, evett more perplexing. 
The dogma does not, he assures his flock, imply the deposing 
eaten. for “if such power had been ever exercised "did the 
earned Bishop never hear of Innocent IV. and Frederick IL ?— 
it was not claimed by divine right, but “ by virtue of the inter- 
national laws of Christendom,” and accordingly in such matters 
the Pontiff “ may exceed bounds, and sin and act unjustly.” And 
therefore, which is the Bishop’s d point in addressing an Irish 
audience, Adrian II.’s Bull handing over Ireland to the English 
King, “supposing that Adtian did actually” issue it—rather a 
gratuitous outburst of scepticism—is quite irrelevant to the ques- 
tion. We are sorry to have to dispel so pleasing an illusion, but 
facts are stubborn things. “The international law of Christen- 
dom ” may be an intelligible explanation in the mouth of a liberal 
Roman Catholic, or of a Protestant who is willing to acknowledge 
the real services rendered by the medizeval Papacy to the progress 
of European civilization without admitting its extravagant preten- 
sions. But in the mouth of an infallibilist such language is utterl 
unintelligible, for the simple reason that a long succession of Ponti 
from Hildebrand to Paul IV. have expressly and formally laid 
claim to superior authority over all kings and nations, not by 
virtue of international arrangements, but by the divine preroga- 
tive to bind and loose conferred on the successors of St. Peter; 
and many more both then and since have acted upon it. It seems 
hardly conceivable that the Bishop of Galway should never have 
heard, to take but a few illustrations, of the Dictatus of Gregory 
VIL., or the Decretals of Innocent III, or the Unam Sanctam | 
of Boniface VIII., or the Cum ex Apostolatis officio of Paul IV. 
It is still more incredible that he should be ignorant of 
the habitual exercise of the tremendous powers claimed in 
those infallible documents. It is only two years since the pre- 
sent Pope, not by virtue of international law, but “by our 
apostolic authority,” condemned the “abominable” Austrian 
Constitution, and “ declared those laws and their consequences to 
have been, and to be for the future, null and void”; and the Aus- 


” 


trian clergy are at this moment forbidden to swear to observe it ex- 


cept under reserve and by virtue of special Papal permission, Still 
less has the Bishop any right to say that in such cases as that of 
Adrian IV. the Pope “may exceed bounds and act unjustly, 
which is an almost verbal repetition of the 23rd proposition con- 
demned in the now infallible Syllabus, “Romani Pontifices a 
limitibus sux potestatis recesserunt, jura principum usurparunt. 
After thus undertaking, with somewhat questionable success, to 
indicate what the dogma is not, the Bishop proceeds to state what 
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it is, and on what convincing evidence it rests. “No Catholic,” 
he informs his readers, “ ever called in question the truth of any 
doctrine emanating from the Roman Pontiff as Head of the 
Church ”—a statement which can only be — into any plau- 
sible relation to facts by translating it into “No one who ever 
called in question the truth of any doctrine emanating from the 
Roman Pontilf ought to be considered a Catholic”; and then we 
should have to exclude from the category, among many others, 
every one who holds that the earth moves round the sun, or that it 
js wrong to burn heretics. In his appeal to the witness of tra- 
dition, the Bishop is discreet enough to confine himself to safe 
neralities, with one notable exception. His patristic testimony is 
comprised in the stock quotation, torn from its highly rhetorical 
context in a sermon of St. Augustine, “ Roma locuta est, causa 
finita est.” St. Augustine, he suggests, is at least an adequate 
witness to the infallible authority of the Pontiff by whom the 
Pelagian controversy was “finally settled.” The suggestion is 
doubly infelicitous. In the first place, St. — was not laying 
down a general principle, but noting a particular fact, or rather what 
he supposed to be one ; and was so far from holding a Papal decision 
to be in itself final, that he expressly and repeatedly asserts the 
contrary in reference to the controversy on re-baptism, which he 
maintains that a General Council can alone conclusively settle. 
And secondly, Augustine lived to find himself quite mistaken as 
to the point of fact. The “final settling ” of Innocent L., who was 
the Pontiff referred to, came much nearer the beginning than the 
end o; the Pelagian controversy ,and was virtually overruled by 
his next successor, Pope Zosimus, who emphatically approved the 
heretical confession of Coslestius, The matter was not set at rest 
till fourteen years after the death of Innocent at the Council of 
Ephesus. On the whole the Bishop is scarcely more happy in 
his account of what the dogma does mean than in his at- 
tempt to discriminate what it does not mean. So much, 
however, is clear enough, that the infallibilist bishops are 
resolved not to let the grass grow under their feet. They lose 
no time in making what napitel they can out of their recent vic- 
tory, and every fresh pronouncement such as those to which we 
have referred is afresh challenge to the ~~ bishops to 
out now or for ever hold their peace. How do they intend 

to meet it? A Conference of German theologians was to as- 
semble last week at Nuremberg to discuss the desirableness of 
issuing a public protest, but we are not yet informed of the result 
of their deliberations. The German bishops are again assembled 
at Fulda. They declared in the pastoral they issued thence be- 
fore the opening of the Council, that the Council could not possibly 
afirm any dogma not already written in the hearts of the faithful 
and based on the unbroken tradition of the Church, If they do 
not wish to stultify their previous language, they must now repu- 
diate the dogma which they declared beforehand that the Council 
would never proclaim, But then, to be sure, one of the English 
bishops, formerly a strong anti-infallibilist, is credibly reported to 


have “ given up the argument from Scripture and Tradition,” and |. 


therefore to have succumbed unconditionally to the recent defini- 
tion. Ketteler and Dupanloup are reported by the Ultramontane 
j to have made their submission, As regards the former, 
such would be only the natural conclusion of his many tergiver- 
sations, That Dupanloup should have stultified his whole policy 
of the last twelvemonth, and his explicit and reiterated declara- 
tions of belief, by professing to accept a doctrine the falsehood 
of which he has so forcibly exposed, we shall believe when the 
evidence in his own words is before us. 


THE COBN SUPPLY OF 18706 


‘TERE was probably never a year when it was more difficult 
than it isin 1870 to make any satisfactory estimate of the 
result of the grain crops, For not only is there immense varia- 
tion between the produce of different soils, but the same soils 
in different positions have given the most unlike results, And 
yet perhaps the subject has far less canvassed and discussed 
this year than usual, especially by the traders in corn, because 
during the whole of the eritical period for the ingathering of the 
grain their attention has been engrossed by watching the events 
of the war, and endeavouring to form some judgment for them- 
selyes as to its probable continuance, or as to the nations that 
would or would not be drawn into the strife. To outsiders it 
may appear strange that the mere fact of a war breaking out in 
Europe should always cause an immediate and rapid advance in 
the value of wheat. It is not necessary that the countries en- 
gaged should be emang those upon which we lean for supplies, it 
18 not necessary that the routes by which the corn is brought to 
this kingdom ‘should be obstructed, nor does the outbreak of 
speculation depend upon the destruction of crops or of stores. It 
is enough that there should be war or a probability of war, and 
buyers will be found who will rush into speculations for an 
advance without at all asking themselves what the effect of war 
on supplies is likely to be. It is an axiom with speculators that 


War causes an advance in the price of corn, and the rush they 
make to purchase produces the very advance they endeavour to 
anticipate. And the general body of buyers who are always 
ready to buy when there is a rise in the market, by following the 
lead of the speculators, intensify the movement, and thus it is that, 
really without any justification, prices are pushed up. On the other 
land, at the first appearance of a possibility of peace, the movement 


to the 


towards a fall is intensified in much the same way. The same specu- 
lators who forced prices up endeavour to sell at any reduction, and 
thus frighten the regular buyers, who will not be tempted by any 
cheap ins to increase their stocks. In the present war the usual 
state of things has been exemplified, On the declaration of war 
there was a rapid upward movement, quite however without 
argued that the supplies of grain to this country were likely to be 
immediately diminished as a consequence of the war. Russia 
and America, our two great sources of supply, were not likely 
to be involved in the struggle; and France and Germany had 
practically been giving us quantities so small that they scarcely 
formed elements in the calculation, even if we were deprived of 
their shipments. The withdrawal of the soldiers from field-work 
just at harvest time was the most colourable argument for an 
advance in prices, because it was, pro tanto, a cause of dela: 
in the ingathering of the crops of the two countries en 

in the war. But really, when it is considered how great a share of 
field-work is done by women on the Continent, and after all how 
small a percentage of agricultural labourers was drawn away from 
work, and that the delay in harvesting is not a very serious 
matter should the weather be fair, this reason was a basis for 
speculation. Then we were told how the destruction of the 
crops would be by the contending armies; but even if the crops 
remained on the ground the quantity destroyed must have been 
very small in comparison with the area of the Continent, At 
the same time the stocks in this.country were known to be abun- 
dant, the quantity on passage large, America and Russia had 
plenty of corn ready for shipment, and the of the home 
and foreign harvests were good. So that it was difficult to conceive 
that there were substantial reasons for the advance that occurred. 
And it was a clear demonstration of the hollowness of the 
foundation on which the speculation rested, when on the first 
disasters of the French at Weissenburg and Worth the speculators 
saw their golden dreams of enormous profits fade away on the 
mere pig of an early peace appearing; a decline oc- 
curred as rapid as the advance had been, and a napet 
was afforded that in speculating for “‘ war prices” they had 

led on by an iynis fatuus rather than by the conclusions of hard- 
headed modern traders. And the curious thing is, that even now, 
when we are told that the order has gone forth to lay waste those 
departments of France which are contiguous to Paris by burni 
all the corn and fodder which cannot be earried into the city, an 
when we learn from the market reports that the French have 
been buying enormous quantities of grain and flour in the British 
markets for the supply of the army and of the capital, and when 
it is abundantly clear that the tillage of the eastern districts of 
France must be neglected, yet the market appears to be falling 
from week to week. People nuw see that war does not always 
mean high prices, and that it is only when there are wars which 
stop foreign supplies from coming to England that there is really 
good reason for an advance. People concerned in the trade have 
now had time to find out that, so long as France and Germany 
are the only combatants, England will have enough corn brought 
to her; and so the trade has relapsed into its r channels, and 


will be governed by the regular influences of demand and 
supply. But the idea of “war prices” of grain being 


prices is far too deeply rooted to have been sredionted tp 
recent experience, and we may expect, whenever wars or rumours 


of wars shall again unhappily arise, to see them produce the same 
effect on prices, if only for a time, as on the t occasion. 
As we have said, however, the attention of all persons concerned 


was so closely attracted by the events happening abroad and by the 
rise and fall of prices going on at home, that the result of the 
harvest in this country has less thought of and less talked 
about than usual, and even now there appears to be great uncer- 
tainty as to the true state of the case. The facts appear to be 
that in favoured districts on heavy soils very heavy crops of very 
fine quality of wheat have been produced; while everywhere on 
the heavy soils there are good crops. On the other hand, it may 
be fairly stated that, as generally, on the light lands there is 
& poor oe of only moderately good quality. In some districts 
there been a considerable loss of plant, caused in most in- 
stances by exposure to the repeated and severe frosts of last winter 
and the early spring ; in other places the sample is shrivelled and 
thin, apparently in consequence of the drought; in other districts 
the storms have caused some of the wheai to be garnered in damp 
condition. Some of the newspapers have contained reports of the 
gomeg done by maggots, especially in Yorkshire, and statements 
have been made that these worms have been so numerous as to 
clog and impede the working of the oe machines. This 
visitation seems to have been a local one, and the corn generally 
has been very free from the ravages of insects. In some of the 
Southern counties the more tender descriptions of wheat that were 
eut early have suffered from the rain, and there has been some 
sprouting, but the damage from this cause is of no great extent 
or importance. The reports from Ireland are not favourable as 
uantity of the crop. But on a general summary of 
the whole of the reports, vague and uncertain as are the 
various terms used by different reporters, it will probably 
be near the truth if we consider that of wheat we have 
a fair average crop per acre in measure, of something beyond an 
average weight per bushel. We cannot arrive at any esti- 
mate of the aggregate 5p age the returns of the acreage for 
the United Kingdom shall have been published. After the expe- 
rience gained in the collection of these statistics in former years, 
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it is not too much to demand from the department of the Board of 
Trade that the gross totals of the acreage should be made up and 
published within the two months that have elapsed since the 
returns were collected from the occupiers. In the United States 
similar statistics have been published several weeks since. Delay 
robs them of their chief interest and value. If we assume that 
there is about an average acreage under wheat, and as we believe 
there is an average crop, it follows that, if there are the usual 
stocks on hand in the country, we shall require ordinary importa- 
tions between now and next harvest. The harvest this year has 
been rather an early one, so that if the 1871 harvest be, as may be 
expected, rather later, there will be somewhat more than a year’s 
consumption to provide for. But the difference is so slight that it 
may be disregarded. 

Now, as to the quantity of importations to be expected, there 
are three elements to be considered—namely, whether an adequate 
quantity exists in the great producing countries; whether any 
other country besides the United Kingdom will compete for the 
supplies ; and whether the prices are high enough to induce the 
growers and the merchants of the producing countries to sell 
us their supplies, or low enough to make it appear wiser 
for them to withhold them, in the expectation of doing better 
in the future. Now it is difficult to obtain authentic in- 
formation from the chief sources of our supply —namely, 
America and Russia; from the former, because of the natural 
tendency of the people to swagger and boast, and hence to 
exaggerate in their reports even of the products of the soil; and 
from the latter, because of the lack of the usual means of commu- 
nication in civilized countries whose office it is to bring to light all 
information of interest to the world. If the reports from the 
United States may be relied on, there is a large falling off in 
the acreage planted with wheat; and although the quality of the 
new crop is reported to be fine, and the stccks of old wheat con- 
siderable, while on the Western seaboard new tracts of country 
have been brought into with the shipping 
ports, and their crop has thus been made available for us, yet it 
is hardly to be expected that America will have quite so much to 
spare for shipment as in the last year. From Russia, on the con- 
trary, the rapid construction of railways which month by month 
extend the area from which produce can be brought to the ports, 
ar meg with the prospect of an abundant crop, may warrant us 
in the expectation of an increased supply. Probably Russia and 
America together may have a larger surplus for shipment than 
they had in the last cereal year. The crop of Germany is 
not well spoken of, and it is said that it has suffered much in 

uality from rains during the harvest time ; but Hun and the 
district which has Trieste for an outlet, as well as the Danubian 
provinces, are said to have both quantity and fine quality, and 
when that is the case the surplus for export is large. On the whole, 
then, there appears ae reason to believe that there will be ample 
sources of supply open for this country to draw upon. 

Let us next consider whether we are likely to have competitors for 
the purchase of these supplies. It is certain that in the South of 
France the harvest has been a very indifferent one, in the Centre 
and West decidedly poor, some estimates placing the deficit 
at a very high figure; while the district between Paris and 
the frontiers of Belgium and the Rhine has a fine crop. The 
remainder of the North of France has an average crop. The 
South must be fed by large importations at Marseilles, and we 
must therefore look for French teyen in competition with ours 
for Black Sea and Hungarian produce ; and the Centre will draw 
from the North. The West, which in average seasons always 
exports, will probably have enough for its own consumption. But 
as the surplus of the North will be required to feed the Centre, we 
must expect to find France importing American produce at Havre 
to a large extent. And as the war has so thoroughly disorganized 
credit and all commercial relations, we may expect to see England 
for the time become the entrepét for the grain trade of Western 
Europe. Merchants look in the first for security, and 
therefore, until affairs are more settled in France, they will prefer 
to make their consignments to England, even though they expect 
to dispose of them in France, especially as the transhipment 
one country to the other is not a costly affair. France usually 
receives immense quantities of Hungarian produce through Kehl 
-and Strasburg, but as this route is no longer available, Trieste will 

robably make heavy shipments to ports of call in this country, to 
directed eventually to whichever may prove the best market, 
France or England. Thus, although France will require large 
supplies of foreign wheat, yet those supplies will probably find 
their way through the hands of our merchants, and we may 
therefore be sure that our wants will be amply provided for. 
When America, Russia, and Hungary have abundance, the rest 
of the world will not want. 

It remains for us to arrive at an opinion as to the prices of 
the coming year. Values are neither sufficiently high nor suffi- 
ciently low to have any influence on the quantity consumed, 
and as the labouring-c are tolerably well employed we 
shall probably be right in expecting an average consumption. 
We have already seen that the crop of wheat may be as- 
sessed as an average one; that there are sup to be full 
stocks of old wheat on hand; that, although importations are 
likely to exceed an average, they will be drawn upon for the 
wants of France, so that em 7 not more than the usual quan- 
tity will be available for home consumption; and, therefore, as 
there will be full average supplies from all sources, and an average 


consumption, we may y be right in expecting average 


wpe for the coming cereal year. Fluctuations may be looked 
or, governed by the supplies and demands appearing from time to 
time, but if the war does not extend to other nations we may 
expect to see those fluctuations confined within narrow limits, and 
the average of the year somewhat, but not much, lower than pre- 
sent rates. These rates have always been found sufficient to draw 
ample supplies. In short, although in the absence of political dis. 
turbances bread is certain not to be dear, neither must one expect 
it to be very cheap. 


THE SCENERY OF REDGAUNTLET. 
\ \ JE gain a vivid idea of the progress of Great Britain in the 
last century if we compare Cumberland as it is with 
Cumberland as Sir Walter Scott supposed it to have been when 
he laid the action of his novel of Redgauntlet on the banks of 
Solway Frith. The hero Darsie Latimer, the heir, unknown to 
himself, of the unfortunate family of Redgauntlet, has travelled 
from Edinburgh to Dumfries, whence he wanders with fishing-rod 
along the hank of a stream which empties itself into the Solway, 
When he reached the banks of the great estuary, which were at 
that point very bare and exposed, the waters had receded from 
the large and level space of sand through which a stream now 
feeble and fordable found its way to the ocean. The whole was 
illuminated by the beams of the low and setting sun, who showed 
his ruddy front like a warrior prepared for defence over a h 
battlemented and turreted wall of crimson and black clouds, which 
appeared like an immense Gothic fortress into which the lord of 
day was descending. His setting rays glimmered bright upon the 
wet surface of the sands, and the numberless pools of water by 
which it was covered, where the inequality of the ground had 
occasioned their being left by the tide. Visitors to the place 
will recognise the truth of this description, although they may 
not be so fortunate as to find the Solway sands at evening ani- 
mated by the exertions of horsemen employed in hunting 
salmon. The setting sun now illuminates ‘on the English 
side the less exhilarating sport of croquet, which is played by 
visitors on the lawns which fringe the sand-beds, and the peace- 
ful shrimper tales the place of the lawless salmon-spearers 
of a hundred years ago. The hamlet of Brokenburn is placed 
by the author on the Scottish side of the Solway, six miles 
from Dumfries. It is in the neighbourhood of this hamlet that 
Darsie Latimer meets the piper, Wandering Willie, and_hears 
trom his lips the best of all ghost stories concerning Willie's 
grandfather, Steenie Steenson, and Sir Robert Redgauntlet, who 
lived in that country in the days of Montrose and Claverhouse. 
Steenie was in arrear of rent, and having with difficulty got 
ther the amount due he carried it up to the castle to pay it 
to his lord, who was seized at the moment of his arrival with 
mortal sickness. In the confusion which ensued, the bag of 
money disappeared. Sir Robert died before giving a recei 
and his successor required Steenie to pay his rent over again. 
As Steenie is riding heavy-hearted from the castle to his home 
he is overtaken by a stranger, who tells him that Sir Robert Red- 
gauntlet will give him a receipt for his rent if he dare venture to 
go to see him where he is. Steenie, rendered desperate by distress, 
agrees to this, and he and the strange horseman ride on together 
through a thick wood until they come to the door of a great house, 
which Steenie would have said was Redgauntlet Castle if he had 
not known that it was ten miles distant. He knocked at the hall 
door, and it was opened by Dougal M‘Cullum, the lord’s butler, who 
had been dead some years. Dougal led the way into the old oak 
parlour, where there was drinking, singing, and swearing as at the 
castle in old days. But what a set of ghastly revellers were they 
that sat around that table! Steenie knew many that had long 
gone to their place, for often had he piped to them in the hall of 
Redgauntlet. There was the fierce Middleton, and the dissolute 
Rothes, and the crafty Lauderdale, and Dalzell with his bald head 
and a beard to his girdle, and many more. “And there was 
Claverhouse, as beautiful as when he lived, with bis long dark 
curled locks, streaming down over his laced buff-coat, and his left 
hand always on his right spule-blade to hide the wound that the 
silver bullet had made.” They that waited at the table were the 
wicked serving-men and troopers that had done their master's 
work and cruel bidding upon earth. There were the fierce 
ardsmen in their laced coats and the savage Highlanders that 
shed blood like water. Sir Robert Redgauntlet, or the appear- 
ance that bore his shape, called on Steenie for a tune, and M‘Cal- 
lum brought a set of pipes that might have served the piper of 
Donald of the Isles. But Steenie saw that the chanter was of 
steel heated to a white heat, so he excused himself from playing. 
Then Sir Robert asked Steenie to eat and drink, but he said that 
he only came for his receipt, and charged Sir Robert for conscience 
sake to give it to him. The appearance hereupon took from 
large pocket-book the receipt and handed it to Steenie, bidding 
him at the same time to return on that day twelve months and 
render homage to his master. Steenie answered “I refer myself to 
God’s pleasure and not to yours,” whereupon the castle disappea: 
and all was dark doin him. He found himself lying in the 
kirkyard of Redgauntlet parochine with the receipt in his hand, 
written and signed by the old lord, and dated “from my ap- 
pointed place.” ; 
The great novelist may be pardoned for some slight inaccuracy 
in geography. It is difficult to understand where he places Broken- 
burn, but allowing for a little tampering with distances all 
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es of the country will be found answering to his descrip- 
Wandering Willie to a feast 
held by the smugglers and fishermen of the Solway, and after- 
is present at a nocturnal riot where these smugglers and 
fisherman destroy the nets erected in the Solway by a fishing 
company for salmon. Here he is kidnapped by the contrivance 
of the ird of the Solway Lochs, and gradually learns that he 
js himself the head of the family of Redgauntlet, being son and 
heir of the last baronet, who was executed for his share in the 
yebellion of 1745. The mysterious chief of the wild fishermen 
of the Solway is his own uncle, Hugh Redgauntlet, who seizes 
his nephew's person in order to make him a Jacobite, in spite of 
education and inclination. The riot takes place near Brokenburn 
on. the Scottish side. Darsie Latimer is knocked down, boun 
and placed in a cart, which is driven slowly across the sands to 
the English side, while the helpless captive hears the nearer and 
nearer roar of the returning tide. He could not mistake the sound, 
which he had heard on another occasion when only the speed 
of a fleet horse saved him from perishing in the quicksands. He 
perceived that a rider hastily fastened his own horse to the shafts 
of the cart, in order to assist the exhausted animal which drew it, 
and the vehicle was now pulled forward at a faster pace, which the 
horses were to maintain by blows and curses. The men were 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, and intimately acquainted with 
all the depths and shallows of the perilous paths in which they 
were engaged. But they were in imminent danger, and likely, if 
hard pressed by the advancing waves, to abandon the encumbrance 
of their prisoner in the cart. As they approached the black line 
of the shore they received warning of a new danger. The report 
of fire-arms was heard, and a comrade galloped up, crying that 
the land-sharks were out, and Allonby T'om would lose his 
if they did not bear a hand. Most of the company hereupon m 
hastily for the shore. A driver was left with the cart, but at 
length, when after ed escapes it actually stuck fast in a 
ese fo with an oath cut the harness and de with the 
} aa whose feet were heard splashing over the wet sand as he 
giveel off. The dropping sound of fire-arms was still continued, 
¢ lost almost entirely in the thunder of the Prem be 
The prisoner in the cart not only heard the roar of this ul 
torrent, but saw by the fitful moonlight the foamy crests of the 
devouring waves, as they advanced with the speed and fury of a 
of h wolves. One or two great waves had already reached the 
cart when the mysterious uncle, the Laird of the Solway Lochs, 
gallops up in the nick of time, cuts the ligatures, places his 
nephew on his horse, and carries him by wading or swimming to 
the shore, Such an incident as this might have actually occurred 
near that part of the Solway where the railway bridge now 
crosses from Bowness to Annan. The experiment of walking over 
the sands had better not be tried by strangers except under 
local guidance, or they may be convinced by personal observation 
of the truth of Scott’s description of the speed and fury of the 
advancing tide. The fishermen of the district believed that it was 
impossible to build a bridge over the dreaded Solway, but screw- 
piles driven deep into stiff clay are not to be shaken by the 
strongest flood that a westerly gale drives up. 

The adventures of Alan Fairford in quest of his kidna' 
friend, Darsie Latimer, afford further opportunities to the author 
for picturesque and accurate description. Fairford arrived at the 
little town of Annan, situated near the Scotch shore of the Solway, 
and inquired for Mr. Thomas Trumbull, “a very decent man,” as 
his neighbours called him, whom we will call a smuggler. Mr. 
Trumbull, although neither Papist nor Jacobite himself, was 
pcm, bee carry political or religious, as well as other kinds of 
contraband wares, over sea for a sufficient consideration. His own 
outward life was conformed to the rule of the straitest sect. When 
other words, psalm-singing. ming aware of the urgency o 
Fairford’s sales; he directed his pon. Sonar to lecture out of the 
Book of Lamentations till he came back, “ or may be the lads will 
be off to the public-houses, putting themselves in the way of 
missing the morning tide.” He introduced Fairford to the captain 
of the Jumping Jenny, who took him on board his vessel and 
caused him to drop down with the tide into the Solway about 
sunrise. Fairford, who had fallen asleep on deck, wakes very sick. 
Neither Criffel rising in majesty on the one hand, nor the dis- 
tant yet more picturesque outlines of Skiddaw and Glaramara 
upon the other, could attract his attention in the manner in 
which it was usually fixed by beautiful scenery. He is, how- 
ever, able to perceive that the cutter is standing out to and 
asks the reason. The captain tells him that he is waiting for a 
signal of reply from the headland of Bowness before sending his 
contraband on shore. The date of this story is accurately 
fixed by the circumstance of Lilian Redgauntlet taking up the 
champion’s in Westminster Hall at the coronation of Ki 
George III. «3 probably presents a tolerably accurate picture of 
the proceedings of contrabandists rather more than a century ago 
in the wide tract of flat land and water which extends between 
Criffel and Skiddaw. In the midnight hours trains of horses 
carrying kegs of spirit wound their way along the roads which lead 
from the various homes up the country. Now a belated 
pedestrian has these roads to himself, unless perhaps two or three 
persons may be migas a gig to the new port of Silloth to catch 
the steamer which nightly sails thence for Liverpool. The points 
of the coast where the captain of the Jumping Jenny thought of 
= , Skinburness, Kirkbride, Leaths, and Bowness, oo an now 


or nearly reached, by railway, and the whole of this coast 


from Whitehaven upwards is frequented either for business or 
een: or both combined. Maryport carries on considerable 
oreign trade, and has lately furnaces which shed their 
ceaseless glare over the Solway. If the descendants of the famous 
Allonby Tom remain in the place where he carried on his trade, 
oF must now ve themselves with the less exciting pursuits 
of fishing or letting lodgings. The port of Silloth has been created 
of recent years by the rn ier om a of the capital of a company, and 
it has the unhealthy look which a forced plant generally wears. 
Its founders aimed at making it at once a place of business and a 
place of pleasure, and they seemed to have succeeded indifferently, 
as might be expected with such incongruous aims. Yet a place 
from which you may see the sun set behind Criffel and irradiate 
Skiddaw with his rising beams has some capabilities for affording 
a t holiday. The ae and ladies who 
and pla uet upon its may quote to one another 
Love flows like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide ; 

although perhaps a gentler stream would be more properly em- 
blematic the of their own mild flirtation 

The beacon-fire no longer rises on Bowness to guide the 
smuggler to his landing-place, but instead of it the furnaces of 
Maryport bear nightly testimony to the energy of modern com- 
merce. The final pee of the elder gauntlet’s plans, 
and the embarkation o ince Charles Edward from this 
coast, under the ben ria of a mili force from Carlisle, 
conclude a story which remarkably displays the extent and 
accuracy of the author’s knowledge of the locality in which 
he placed his incidents.~ It would be to an ordinary per- 
son a lifetime’s work to know a single district as Scott knew 
the shores of Solway, but he knew other districts quite as well. 
The novel is not usually reckoned among its author’s best, but 
it will — so to a reader who looks upon the sands where 
Darsie Latimer was almost swallowed by the waves, or who 
strolls into a churchyard which may have been that where 
Steenie found himself on his return from visiting Sir Robert Red- 

untlet in his appointed place. If ever Silloth becomes the 
ashionable watering-place that its founders designed, it will 
= for the adjacent scenery a guide-book written by a master- 


REVIEWS. 


LUBBOCK’S PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF MAN.* 
(Second Notice.) 
IR JOHN LUBBOCK’S examination of the notions of say; 
concerning religion is embarrassed, as he* himself admits, by. 
a double preliminary difficulty. On the one hand, the writer 
who prod the facts has generally a theory of his own as to what 
constitutes a religion. On the hand, even if the inquirer 
be not under the influence of such a theory, it is by no means 
easy to determine what ought and what ought not to be con- 
sidered a religious notion in a sav This point may be very 
simply illustrated. A savage wakes in the morning with a severe. 
pars = St not at all an ignoble complaint in barbarous life, but 


one of the most dreaded of physical distresses, Two explanations 
suggest themselves to him—one, that a worm has got into his 
tooth from his food, and is 


awing the jaw; the other, that an 
of the matter are false, but nobody would call either of them 
religious. Suppose, however, that, instead of attributing the 
blow to an enemy of his own or any other tribe, he persuades 
himself that the a r was one of those beings who occasion- 
ally or habitually visit him in his sleep. We have at once to 
decide whether a belief that an evil has been caused by a non- 
natural enemy is to be classed among beliefs in a supernatural 
world. ‘The fact is that dreams play a very important part among 
the phenomena of which the savage has consciousness, and might 
probably be used extensively to simplify some of Sir J. Lubbock’s 
theories. A body of traditional, semi-scientific knowledge, not at 
present completely recognised by the vulgar and not always 
consistently accepted by educated men and women, explains 
dreams to civilized man as the result, to use Captain Burton’s 
words, “of irregular and partial activity of the brain.” But the 
savage has not even the rudiments of such knowledge. A con- 
siderable part of his life is passed among phenomena apparently 
quite as much verifiable by his senses as those of his waking 
hours, yet belonging to a wholly different order of things, in: 
which the dead live, and the relation between cause and effect is 
broken through. The effects of a sincere belief that dreams are 
realities must be incalculable. We easily understand why, in 
such a condition of mind, savages, according to the accounts of 
most travellers, make no distinction between ghost and spirit, 
since the unreal beings who from time to time visit them wi 
pretty.certainly wear the figure of the dead. It is also intelli- 
gible that such beings are generally malevolent, for the dreams of 
a savage caused by repletion are generally nightmares. And 
sibly we have here the clue to the doctrine recently announced by: 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, that the oldest of all cults is the worship- 
of dead ancestors, for the dead man who lives again in say 
dreams would be most often the omnipotent patriarch of his own 
family. 

* The Origin of Civilisation and the Primitive Condition of Man. By 
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Sir John Lubbock has constructed a sort of scale of savage be- 
liefs, at the foot of which he places “atheism,” or the total 


be suspected of proceeding from persons who have consider 


conditions @ religion are rated very low, 
ible, for it would imply 
either that the savages in Lapeer give themselves no ex~- 
planation of phenomena, which could not be alleged even of 
animals; or that they always give themselves a correct expl 
which would be ; all cases 
m to vera causa, oF cause some 
which is incredible. The very authorities quoted by our writer 
seem to us to of religious i as meaning ideas of a certain 
order. The fallacy is one, we need scarcely say, to which mis- 
sionaries are peculiarly liable, 

Next above “atheism” Sir J, Lubbock places “ fetichism,” 
which he defines as the stage of belief in which man supposes he 
can force the Deity to comply with his desires. A great deal of 

reténtious nonsense been written about fetichism, but Sir J. 
ubbock plausibly contends that it is merely a form of witch- 
craft. If we can once get rid of the associations with witchcraft 
which flow from the very modern theor explains it as an art 
practised by the help of Satan, we shall find tit almost univer- 
sally shows itself as founded on a certain assumption as to the 
way in which a cause can uce an effect, Supoting ype 
senting, or belonging to, or forming part of, the person who is to 
be injured or affected is absolutely indispensable to the wizard. 
A fragment of his clothes is required, or an image of him, or at 
least his name; and Sir J. Lubbock gives curious that 
certain savages have an unconquerable reluctance to tell their 
names. When this notion of acting on a man through a repre- 
sentative object has onee been erred to ghosts and spirits, 
at wer in savage mi @ selection 
Oe object Shieh is to re t it. Sir J, Lubbock cites some 
remarkable evidence tending to show that the object or fetich is 
first selected in the belief, or on the chance, that it will belong to 
some god or other. Anything will in fact do for a fetich—any- 
thing odd-looking ; anything which presents itself in an unex- 
pected way; anything which a chief has declared to be a fetich. 
‘When we are resolved to undertake anything of importance,” 
said an intelligent negro, ‘we first search out a god to prosper 
our undertaking, and, going out of doors with this design, we take 
the first creature which presents itself to our eyes, whether dog, 

cat, or the most contemptible animal in the world, for our 
If our design prove successful, we have discovered a new 
and assisting god . . . but if the contrary happen, the new 
god is rejected as a useless tool.” The fetich-hunter in fact acts 
on the probability that, among the vast and miscellaneous com- 
pany with which his vague ideas of cause have peopled the unseen 
ae some one power will have a connexion with the suddenly- 
oceurring or strange-looking thing or creature which falls in his way, 
and by appropriating the representative he hopes to possess himse 
of the means of acting, like an ordinary wizard, on the original. But 
the fetich meets often with a great variety of strange treatment 
before he is absolutely discarded. Sometimes he is tlogged if he 
ives no help; occasionally he is hidden away when his owner is 
Bent on something of which he is thought likely to disapprove, 
There is a queer humour of the matter-ot-fact sort peculiar to the 
Chinese in their behaviour to an unsuccessful idol. After having 
been long perfumed and crowned with flowers without effect, he is 
pulled down with cords and dragged through mud and dung, amid 
reproaches for the expense he has oceasioned. Meantime a piece 
of good luck will sometimes happen after the dishonouring process 
has commenced. The idol is then cleaned, and a formal apology 
addressed to him. “ We were too hasty,” say the devotees, “ but 
you were too dilatory. Why should you bring this beating on 
yourself? But what is done cannot be undone ; let us not thi 
of it any more. If you will forget the past, we will gild you over 


Sir J. Lubbock’s next stage in the ascending scale of belief is 
Totemism, or the wart of natural objects, such as trees, ser- 
pents, lakes, stones, and go forth. On no subject have more 
amazing things been written. The worship of natural objects is 
plainly connected with the superstitious reverence paid by certain 
tribes to their “ totem,” ¢.e. their ancestral sign or symbol. Plu- 
tarch long ago suggested that the worship of animals arose out of 
the worship of standards, and though Sir J. Lubbock dissents 
from this, be offers what is substantially the same account of 
nature worship—namely, that it arose from the deification of the 
ancestral totem. ‘This simple account of the matter is infinitel 
more plausible than any of the half-mystical theories which it 
replaces, ‘“Totemism” is, in fact, a result of the progess of 
naming. When a number of human beings endeavour to. name 
some one conspicuous object known alike to all of them, 
such as the sun, they call it by @ great variety of com- 
peting names descriptive of its visible effects and opera- 
tions; and out of the recognition of this fact has grown the 
new science of Comparative Mythol But when the men of a 
tribe want to give a name to one of themselves the process is 
somewhat different. The effort is then to individualize him as 
much as possible, and there can be no simpler way of doing this 
than by calling him after a particular t or avimal, which 


again will serve to represent him when the rudiments of pietoria] 
art have been pont The man so named has children, pas are 
connected by the same symbol; and the family expanding into 
the tribe, the name of the ancestor becomes its totem. 

this process has been gone through, nothing is more certain than 
that the symbolic animal or plant will in time come to be wor. 
shipped, and to be deemed either the actual source from which 
the tribe sprang or its tutelary deity, There is really no difficulty: 
about this explanation of nature-worship except the com 
tively wide diffusion of certain forms of it, such as the worship of 
trees and serpents, But Sir J. Lubbock pertinently remarks 
under the name “ ~—— ” we ourselves confound many different 
animals, and it is probable that the trees and snakes which haye 
heen discovered to be objects of reverence in many parts of the 
world do in fact denote many different totems. 

The author next treats of the remarkable, but comparatively 
rare, form of belief known as Shamanism. According to this 
creed, the gods live apart from the world and have ordinarily no 
connexion with it, but they can be approached or brought ‘into 
relation with men through the involutions of a class of mysta.. 
gogues or “a Sometimes the hierophant falls insensible, and 
is supposed to have migrated for the time to the other world, 
Sometimes he utters more or less inarticulate sounds, which are 
believed to be the voice of the present god. Sometimes the 
rushing sound of wings is heard, and the god has come bodily to 
the summons. In the last case, either the observer has jn. 
correctly described the scene or there is imposture. But there ig 
no reason to think that the Siberian Shamans, or their counter, 
parts in the South Sea Islands, are generally insincere. Their 
paroxysms are plainly of the nature of —— seizures, and, 
though these paroxysms can always apparently be produced under 
given conditions, such mystery as there is is probably a mystery 
of the pathology of the nervous system. 

Idolatry, or anthropomorphism, is placed by Sir J. Lubbock 
very high in the seale of belief, and we think very justly. The 
god and his attributes are first conceived, and he is then invested 
with human form by an art directed by conscious effort. The 
common notion that idolatry is a low form of religion arises from 
its being confounded with fetichism, with which it is in fact 
constantly seen to co-exist, The course of development is 
bably not, as commonly believed, the gradual transmutation of 
the fetich into the anthropomorphic image. It is rather likely 
that the anthropomorphic system assimilated to itself and absorbed 
the lower form of worship. If an object, which was originally g 
fetich or a totem, continues to receive local reverence after the 
neighbouring races have adopted idolatry, the chances are that in 
time it comes to be called by the name of one of the gods who 
are ordinarily represented in human form. The process is one 
which has been followed on a great scale in India. There seems 
little doubt that the shapeless block called Juggernauth, and many 
other idols of the same kind, were originally fetiches of great 
local repute, which were drawn within the circle of the Brahe 
minical theology by the simple expedient of calling each of them 
an avatar of Vishnu or Siva. Sir J. Lubbock traces the anthro. 
pomorphic representation of the gods, not to the improvement of 
fetiches, but to the worship ,of ancestors and to the conscious 
attempt to revive and transmit the actual figure and features of 
the dead. The plausibility of this theory is shown by the anti- 
quity of theories akin to it. “A father afflicted with untimely 
mourning,” says the writer of the Book of Wisdom, “when he has 
made an image of a child soon taken away, now honoured him as 
a god which was then a dead man, and delivered to those who 
were under him ceremonies and sacrifices. Thus in process of 
time an ungodly custom grown strong was kept as a law, and 


~~ images were worshipped by the com ents of kings” 
. xiv.). 

With ta ends the list of creeds which in any intelligible 
sense can be called the religious beliefs of savages. We do not 


pretend to have done full justice to the materials collected under 
this head by Sir J. Lubbock, and we have only quoted his theories 
where we could agree with him. As in the case of the chapter on 
Family Relationship, the fault of an otherwise admirable book is 
the somewhat hasty assumption of an historical relation between 
classes -s ideas not shown by any evidence to have grown out of 
one another. 


BURTON’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.* 
(Second Notice.) 

MM: BURTON’S seventh and last volume may be defined as 
taking in the civil wars of the seventeenth century, wars 
which embrace a much longer time in Scotland than they do in 
England. The Scots had their share in the war which the English 
Parliament waged against Charles the First ; but they had already 
waged their own particular war against him before it began. The 
expedition of Hamilton and the Engagers may set against that 
Royalist outbreak about the same time of which the siege of 
Colchester forms the most memorable feature. But the first 
reign of Charles the Second, the war with England which followed, 
the conquest and temporary incorporation of Scotland by Crom- 
well, are events purely Scottish, except so far as the Scottish 
invasion of England, rendered famous by the battle of Worcester, 
made them incidentally English. Then we have the disputes and 
* The History of Scotland from Agricolu’s Invasion to the Revolution 
of 1688. By John Hill Burton. Vols. V, VI. VII. Edinburgh and 

London: Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 1870. 
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rsecutions of the vy of Charles the Second, which in Scotland 
rise into something like the dignity of a civil war, while in 
England they remained mere disputes and persecutions. England, 
to be sure, has the rebellion of Monmouth pretty nearly to herself, 
for Monmouth’s expedition grew into a war, while that of Argyle 
did not. But on the other hand we can hardly say that the coming 
of William of Orange led to war in England, while it certainly 
aid so in Scotland; two or three skirmishes between Torbay 
and London are hardly to be set against Killiecrankie. In 
Scotland, then, there is civil war, off and on, during the whole 
time, and during a | part of the time it is civil war of 
that kind which those who do not approve of it call rebellion— 
namely, war against an established government. And the whole 
time may be said to be, as far as Scotland was concerned, a time 
of discontent, even when it was not a time of civil war. Scotland 
was not satisfied, and was not likely to be satistied, either with 
Charles the First, with Cromwell, with Charles the Second, or 
with James the Seventh. But in the general history of Great 
Britain the discontents of Scotland are of very different degrees 
of importance at different stages of the fifty years which this 
volume takes in. Under Charles the First the discontents of 
Scotland were of paramount importance in the general concerns 
of the island. Scotland, to say the very ‘east, set the example 
to England. The Scots drew the sword against the King and 
brought him to submission, while his power in England was 
still untouched. And, as long as the war lasted, their good 
will and co-operation was throughout of the highest moment. 
They had the satisfaction of seeing the Covenant which the 
had devised for themselves adopted by England also. And, 
without deciding the knotty point whether they can be truly 
said to have sold the King to his English enemies, it is certain 
that their position, while they had him in their hands, was one 
of the highest moment in the joint affairs of the two Kingdoms, 
The way in which they ually slide down from this high 
position is something amusing. Canny as the Scot was, he was 
yed with by the kinglishman, and was outwitted by him. The 
t fully expected, indeed he took for granted, that religion in 
England was going to be reformed upon a purely Scottish model. 
But Englishmen of all parties were agreed in this, that they had 
not thrown off the yoke, first of Popes and then of Bishops, merely 
to put themselves under the yoke of Presbyters. It is amusing to 
see how the sony of Divines, which began with such splendid 
mise, was gtadually snuffed out, as it became plain that, if the 
ing had ceased to be Supreme Governor in matters ecclesias- 
tical, the Parliament had fully made up its mind to take his place. 
The Assembly of Divines was, in strictness, an English Assembly. 
But it arose after Scottish models, and Scottish brethren had a 
hand in it. We get our most vivid account of it from the Scots- 
man Baillie, and none is so sad as he when the cherished hope of 
seeing a Scottish Presbytery established throughout England has 
finally died away. In plain truth, when the war was over, when 
the English Pari t had the King in its own hands, the Scots 
were no longer wanted. Their importance and influence naturally 
came to an end. The acceptance of Charles the Second as a cove- 
nanting King—perhaps the most grotesque episode in the whole 


ae them from dear brethren into enemies. Pre- 

sently they became brethren again by the process of being 

conquered by one who knew, «as Lord Macaulay says, how 

po make those whom he conquered prosperous in spite of them- 
ves, 

During the reign of Charles the Second, on the other hand, the 
history of Scotland stands altogether apart from that of England. 
The Kingdom recovered its independence at the Restoration, but 
it was far from recovering its importance. Not only had Scotland 
no influence on English affairs; it had become practically a de- 
pendency of England, but a dependency in which England took 
no kind of interest. The King of England, being also King of 
Scotland, exercised in Scotland a degree of authority which he 
certainly could not have exercised there if he had not been King 
of England ; but he exercised it without the English Parliament 
or nation having any share in its exercise. The land must have 
been cowed indeed when it submitted to the Rescissory Act of 
1661, which wiped out the whole legislation of thirty years, and 
which first submitted to the passing of the strange ostracizing 
Act of 1663, and then submitted to have it illegally set aside by 
the King’s sole authority. This last proceeding stands in strange 
contrast to the old claim of the Scottish Estates, of which Mr. 
Burton often reminds us, that their Acts were law at once with- 
out “it royal 2 and that it was merely as a piece of courtesy 
that they submitted to the symbolical act of touching with the 

tre. They claimed also a share in the executive power, in 
diplomatic matters for instance, which had become quite obsolete 
in England. But Scottish dip] came to an end, as a matter 
of course, with the union of the Crowns. Scottish diplomacy 
had, almost in the nature of things, consisted mainly either in 
dealings with England or in dealings with France against England. 
The latter class of dealings could not go on in any avowed shape 
after England and Scotland had a common King, and the former, 
except when either or both nations were in arms against their 
King, were eam Sore out of the class of affairs of war, 
peace, and alliance. Yet Mr. Burton points out that the memory 
of this ancient right was in the minds of those members of the 
Covenanting party—including Montrose in his Covenanting days— 
who entered into negotiations with France in 16 39- o. “ Though 
the diplomatists in this instance had not an Act of the Estates to 
justify them, they knew that they were doing what the Estates 


would confirm.” “Their appeal,” Mr. Burton further says, “ was 

to that aucient league with France which had never been solemnly 

revoked.” Itis a fall indeed from claims of this kind to the 

= state of the Scottish Estates under Charles the 
cond. 


In the last paragraph we incidentally mentioned the Covenant- 
ing days of Montrose. The “great Marquis” is one of the heroes 
of romance, and it is dangerous to touch him. But we should like 
to know how many of those who read some sympathizing account 
of his execution carry about with them any very clear notion that 
he had ever been the hope and the right arm of the Covenant- 
ing side. We have not a word to say against any man who 
me he sides from conviction, and it is not for us to judge 
whether Montrose changed from conviction or not. But it is 
just as well that the fact should be remembered that Montrose 
did change sides; it should be remembered how heavily he had 
once dealt with the royalist and orthodox city of Aberdeen, and it 
should also be remembered in what light the public opinion of 
his time looked on the employment Of Hlighlen rs and aan 
in civilized warfare. No one would guess any of these things 
from such a picture as that, for ins’ in Professor Aytoun’s 
ballads. None of the ideal pictures of Highlanders would sug- 
gest that their employment in war was looked on as at least as 

as the employment of Tureos now, perhaps more like the 
employment of the Red Indians in the eyes of Lord Chatham. It 
is significant that Huntly, a real royalist throughout, avoided any 
share in Montrose’s first enterprise, and his second enterprise was 
me foolhardy. If there were any reason in these matters, we 
might ask why Huntly, who was put to death for his loyalty as 
well as Montrose, is not canonized as well as Montrose. Or is 
there—we do not pretend to be judges on such points—something 
more romantic and chivalrous about the hanging of Montrose 
than there is about the beheading of Huntly ? 


In dealing with the two Covenanting movements in the 
days of the two Charleses, Mr. Burton brings out a piece of eccle- 
siastical geography which reminds us of the le of the 
Netherlands against Philip the Second. In the of Charles 
the First the movement began in Edinburgh; the West-country 
Whigs were not stirred up till much later. But when they were 
stirred up, their enthusiasm lasted much longer, even when, as in 
Charles the Second’s time, Edinburgh was no longer zealous. 
This is exactly analogous to the history of the revolt of the 
Netherlands. The southern provinces, which were the first to 
rise, were, to the lasting damage of Europe, also the first to 
submit; it was Holland and Zealand, which did not stir till later, 
that kept on the struggle to the end, 

Connected with this hical division of parties is the 
Archbishop Sharp, that being men of Fife, tho most pert 
Archbishop Sharp, that, being men of Fife, the most 
of Scotland, safe ‘alike against Highlanders and Borderers, the 
did their work in but a clumsy way and made their victim's 
death proportionably as As for Mr. Burton 

e worst view of him, and we confess that it seems 

to us rather an excess of charity to do otherwise. Yet a 
writer in the North, British Review, not likely to be unduly 
prejudiced in Sharp’s favour, has sought to soften the sentence 
against him so far as to hold that ‘went up to London 
honestly purposing to work in favour y and that 
he did work honestly in favour of Presbytery till he found 
that it was no use, and that then he thought that, if there were 
to be Bishops, he might as well be Archbishop of St. Andrew's 
as another man. This view certainly does not make him quite so 
great a rascal as if we held that he was a deliberate traitor from 
the beginning. But it leaves hini a pretty considerable rascal all 
the same. A man need not hold either Pa a or presbytery 
to be of divine right, nor need he think it necessary to undergo 
a time when episcopacy or presbytery great politi ues~ 
tion of the any, have an honest envision 
or the other, and should not change about just as suits his interests. 
A man’s interest and his conscience may sometimes coincide. We 
can believe in the sincere conversion of Shetlock; we cannot be-~ 
lieve in the sincere conversion of Sharp. We have somewhere 
seen Sharp called the Laud of Scotland. But Laud at aon | 
seil- 

pro- 


least was an honest bigot; if 5 was self-deceived 
deception must be, as indeed it is, tho most sabtle of all 
cesses, 

One thing must not be forgotten in of these times, 
namely the into which the Scottish 
people were to be dragooned was not, as many people seem to 
think, the English Church in its full perfection. People often talk 
as if episcopacy and the liturgy necessarily involved one another. 
sm as Scotland had, at an earlier time, a Presbyterian Church 
with a form of prayer, so now she had an Episcopal Church with- 
out any. The root of the matter, in Scottish phrase, was that, 
as it was clearly felt by the Presbyterians at the time, Charles 
knew well that episcopacy would be the more subservient govern- 
ment of the two. 

We take our final leave of Mr. Burton—final at least as far as 
this work is concerned—with all the respect due to the author of 
a book which worthily fills up a void space. For his History of 
Scotland, from the beginning to the end, we heartily thank him. 
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ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN’S BLOCKADE OF PHALSBURG.* 

OF all forms of fiction there is none that requires more skilful 

management than the historical romance. Either great 
imaginative dexterity is needed, or a sustained liveliness of style ; 
a power of artistic combination, or a vein of graphic description. 
To dovetail the fortunes of a single hero or a group of persons 
into a background of historical drama or national pageant, without 
blurring the central figures or reducing them to insignificance, and 
‘to do this with due regard to is a feat of no 
elight ingenuity. Several of the Waverley Novels are conspicuous 
examples of the skilful adaptation of a train of private adventure 
to the facts of history. The Erckmann-Chatrian series are con- 
structed on the simpler model of a mere chronicle of events. Plot 
they have almost none; nor is any prominence assigned to a few 
select characters. There is no intersection of a small circle of 
personal and a large circle of historical interest. The authors are 
content to traverse the large circle of the momentous period over 
which their story ranges, and work its episodes and obscurer inci- 
dents into a graphic illustration of the times. A series of details 
in an imposing panorama are presented to the reader’s view. Ina 
work of this kind buoyancy of style and a command of pic- 
be effect are indispensable, and it is to the possession in a 
high degree of these qualifications—in a word, to their admirable 
skill in telling a story—that their success is due. 

It is with a strange sensation that one takes up the Blocus at 
the present moment. Can it be that more than half a century 
has elapsed since the incidents described in it were enacted? Just 
now it reads like a of contemporary history. Phalsburg, 
Saverne, the fortresses of the Vosges, have been made household 
words the events of the last fortnight. Read the Second 
Empire for the First, Marshal MacMahon for Marshal Victor, 
Prussians for Cossacks, and Father Moses’s touching narrative 
might almost be taken for a contribution from the pen of a 
War Correspondent following in the wake of the Crown Prince. 
Here, for instance, is a graphic picture of the horrors of a retreat 
through the gorges of Alsace; it might well be from Worth or 

issenburg :— 

The ascent was so crowded with carts full of sick and wounded, that they 
formed one unbroken line from the Quatre-Vents to Saverne. The peasants 
of Alsace who had been pressed to transport these unfortunate creatures 
had taken their horses out during the night and fled, abandoning their carts 
where they stood ; the frost had lighted on them ; nothing stirred ; all were 
dead—you might have taken it for a long graveyard. Thousands of 
ravens darkened the sky like a cloud, flapping their countless wings and 
filling the air with their cries, I should have never thought that heaven 
and earth could bring forth so many ravens. They were settling on the 
carts ; but when a brow he approached, the creatures rose and flew off, 
some to the wood of La Bonne-Fontaine, some to the ruins of the old con- 
vent of Dann. . . . But if I were to tell you all I saw—the faces of the 
dying, how they lay there, the moans they uttered, and then the tears of 

ose who dragged themselves along till they could no further—oh, it 
would be too dreadful. I saw on the ascent of the old bridge of the Tan- 
nesie, one of the of honour, a youth of seventeen or eighteen, lying 
with his face on the bare stones. I have never forgotten the poor boy ; he 
tried to raise himself up from time to time, stretching out his hand black as 
soot ; he had a bullet in his side, and his hand was rotting. The poor soul 
had doubtless dropped from one of the waggons. None of the people durst 
help him. They stood at a distance, saying to each other, “ He has the 
typhus, he has the typhus!” Oh what horrors! One dares not think of 

miseries. 

“When talk of Austerlitz, of Jena, of Wagram, nobody 
an thing Jean Claude or Jean Nicholas; you hear 

y of Napoleon—he alone risked everything, the rest only risked 
a .’ In the quiet irony of this sentence the key-note of 
the Erckmann-Chatrian novels is struck. Their tone is strong] 
=. but free from any taint of the chauvinism in whic 

rench writers too often indulge. Their aim is to exhibit war, 
not from the side of its brilliant illusions and dazzling triumphs, 
but from the point of view in which it is regarded by those 
obscure human units who “ only risk being killed.” Their 
sympathies are not with kings and emperors, their military glories 
and catastrophes, the mighty conqueror and the mighty van- 
quished. They are reserved for the t torn from his home- 
stead, the petty tradesman pillaged of his store, the poor conscript 
sacrificed to the demon of ambition, the needy mother bereft of 
her bread-winner. In the Blockade of Phalsburg the description 
of the horrors of war is relieved by a touch of humour. Father 
Moses is a shrewd old Jew, who in the midst of his trepidations 
has an eye to business. Foreseeing the approaching scarcity of 
provisions in the town, he invests half his fortune in twelve pipes 
of brandy, from the sale of which he anticipates a handsome 
_— ut the brandy has to be brought in be go from a 

istant town, and, with the enemy pressing on tow Phalsburg, 
there is great risk of its being intercepted. Anxiety is changed 
to by the sudden of the carrier from Pézenas, 
with the invoice and way-bill, but without the twelve -pipes of 
cognac, just as the town-gates have been closed before the 
advancing foe. The C s had-stopped the carts on the Mit- 
telbronn road. In this misfortune Moses consults ant Trubert, 
who had been billetted on him during the siege. The sergeant is 
a man of prompt action. “Twenty-four facy of cognac,” he ex- 
claims; “ what luck for the garrison.” d forthwith he carries 
his host to the Governor's quarters. An order is procured for the 
sergeant to take twenty-five men of his company and sally forth 
to recover the waggons, The battle of the Gases is told with 
much liveliness :— 

When we reached the level ground at the we saw in 
village. The door of the little inn “La wide 

* The Blockade ‘of Phalsburg. Translcted from the French of MM, 

-Chatrian, : Smith, Elder, & Co. 1869. 


the light of the kitchen fire we could see my two waggons standing in the 
road in front of the house. The occasion of this crowd was that the 
Cossacks were feasting at Heitz’s. bag had tied up their horses under the 
shed, and had forced the old woman Heitz to make them some soup. We 
were only two or three hundred Ee distant, and we could see them 
plainly enough going up and down the steps outside the miller’s house, and 
passing pots and pitchers from one to the other. I was convinced that they 
were full of my brandy. My fury was such that, without thinking of 
danger, I began running as fast as I could to stop the pillage. Happily the 
veterans were beforehand, or else I should have been massacred by the 
Cossacks. I had not got half-way when our troops came through the 4 
that bordered the road, and rushed forward like wolves, crying ma 
bayonet!” You never saw such a scene of confusion, Fritz. In a second 
the Cossacks were in their saddles, and the veterans in the midst of them, 
The front of the little inn with its lattice-work, its dovecot, and the little 
garden with its palisades were lighted up with the flashes of the musket and 
pistol shots. Heitz’s two daughters were at the windows, throwing their 
arms about and screaming, so that they could be heard all over Mittelbronn 
Father Moses’s valour is tempered by discretion :— 

I was not more than fifty paces off when a Cossack, who was flying as 
fast as his horse could carry him, turned on me furious, raising his lance 
and shouting “ Hourra!” (the war-cry of these men). I had only just time 
to stoop, and I felt the whizzing of his lance in the air, yea I felt a shiver 
through all my veins, and my very hair stood on end. It was the most 
dreadful moment of all my life, Fritz. But what proves that the Lord puts 
strength into his creatures when he destines them to a good old age is 
though my knees trembled under me, I crept under the first waggon, where 
the lance could not reach me, and thence I beheld the destruction of the 
wretches, for not one escaped. . . . The sergeant sceing me under the 
waggon, cried out, “Are you wounded, Father Moses?” “No,” said 
“but a Cossack tried to pierce me with his lance, and I got out of his way,” 
Then he laughed aloud, and gave me his hand to help me out, saying, “ You 
gave me a fright, Father Moses ; wipe the dirt off your back, or they may 
say you lack courage.” I laughed as I pene. gs “ Let them say what they 
please. The main ce is to live in good health, and as long as you 
can. 

The barrels are recovered, and Father Moses re-enters Phalsburg 
in triumph. The liquor is duly consigned to his cellars, and he 
soon drives a roaring trade in spirits. By way of increasing his 

rofits, he opens a shop for the purchase of the booty brought 
Cok by the soldiers of the garrison from their sorties. It is his 
maxim to have two trades which help each other. “ But for my 
brandy,” he observes, “I should not have had the money 
to buy so many things; and but for my shop in the 
market, where I paid money down for the booty, the soldiers 
would not have had the means of drinking my brandy. It is quite 
clear that the Lord favours the lovers of peace and order, if only 
they make the best of their opportunities.” In spite of the success 
of these speculations, the Jewish household has its share of the 
surrounding misery. Famine and fever follow on the horrors of 
bombardment, and little David falls a victim to typhus. The suf- 
fering is at its height when a vague rumour of the Emperor's 
defeat reaches the town. The news of the entrance of the Allies 
into Paris is found posted on the church door by some unknown 
hand. ‘The veteran soldiers are furious, and ready to tear in 
pieces any who believe it. It was something so new, so incredible, 
after ten years’ war during which the Emperor was all in all, that 
he should have been defeated, that a father standing in the midst of 
his family looked to the right and to the left before even daring to 
whisper it to them. Even the decree of the Senate announcing 
the Capesition of the Emperor fails to convince them. The 
are a set of sponging rascals who ought to be kicked out. It is 
not until some officers arrive with the news of the adhesion of the 

ison of Metz to the decree of the Senate that their confidence 
in the Emperor's star is shaken, The next day the defence of 
Phalsburg is at an end. The troops are ordered to be dis- 
banded :— 

Not a sound was to be heard through the ranks. Everything was calm, 
dreadfully calm. Those old soldiers, with close-shut teeth, trembling lips, 
and frowning brows, presented arms in silence. ‘The quartermasters 
stopped from time to time, as if the words they were reading choked them. 
The officers of the staff kept at a distance under the entrance to the barracks, 
with melancholy and downcast looks, . . . While the order of the day 
was being read, none moved; but at the word of command—Break the 
ranks—a terrible cry broke forth ; all was tumult, confusion, and fury. . . . 
The old soldiers stood for a moment, as if rooted to the spot; then, as if 
possessed by sudden rage, one tore off his epaulettes, another dashed his 
musket to pieces on the stones, and some of the officers broke their swords. 
- . + Thecry of Vive l'Empereur! alone was raised—not a voice said 
Vive le Roi! 

The heroic bearing of the French soldier on the disastrous 
battle-fields of the present campaign is a proof that he is no 
degenerate representative of that earlier generation of warriors 
who, under the great Napoleon, raised the glory of France to so 
unparalleled a pitch. Sergeant Trubert is an admirable portrait 
of the veteran of the First Empire. Brusque in manner, and stern 
at times almost to the point of ferocity, he is full of gaiety and 
kindliness. Billeted on the Jewish household by the contrivance 
of a spiteful neighbour, with the reputation of a violent and 
exacting man, he is soon regarded as one of the family, and to his 
friendly exertions Father Moses owes, not only the recovery, but 
the protection of his property. The children of the house are his 
especial pets, and when little David sickens from the effects of 
famine, all the sergeant’s meat rations go in making soup for the 
invalid. But he is a soldier to the tips of his nails. ‘he spirit 
of military caste has extinguished in him the sympathies natural 
to the class from which he has been recruited. Moses laments to 
him the sufferings of the peasantry. “Tut, tut,” replies the ser- 
geant, “the peasant is selfish everywhere; he wants to keep what 

e has for himself, and never thinks of the honour of his country. 
His profound belief in the invincibility of the Emperor a 
can shake. A letter announcing the march of Blucher 
Schwarzenberg on Paris makes his features quiver with rage. 
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js all a lie of the writer; the Emperor will show them a trick. 
The Emperor-is there at the head of his army. All the decrees 
and placards of the Senate ronouncing his deposition are acts of 
. Before another fortnight the Emperor will have the 
hand, and the Senate will be ready to lick the dust from his 
When at last no room for doubt remains, his resolution is 
mptly taken. There is nothing left for him to do but to refuse 

to survive the Empire, and he falls by his own hand. 

The historic value of this picturesque story of the war of 1814 
is remarkably attested by the evidence of the numerous correspon- 
dents who are eye-witnesses of the scenes now being enacted in 
Lorraine and Alsace in 1870. The columns of our newspapers are 
full of bits of Erckmann-Chatrian. The same pictures of horror 
and devastation which they drew with so much vigour and pathos 
are reproduced in our own day in the very same localities. His- 
tory, we know, has a knack of repeating itself, but there is some- 
thing almost startling in the repetition at the present moment of 
the self-same episode which has furnished the clever collaborators 
with the materials of their episode on the fall of the First Empire. 
« Phalsburg holds out energetically,” the telegrams tell us. And 
itis added that the officer in command is determined to blow up 
the fortress rather than surrender. This is the very language of 
Sergeant Trubert and his brother veterans. What is conspicuously 
absent, and for very intelligible reasons, in the present struggle, 
both at Phalsburg and elsewhere, is the passionate attachment to 
the dynasty and its chief which animated the heroes of 1814. 


BLUNT’S PLAIN ACCOUNT OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE.* 


N a first glance it would be hard to say why Mr. Blunt thought 
it worth his while to publish this small book of scarce 
120 hungry pages. Having earned a fair reputation as a writer 
on ecclesiastical history and ritual, he might be all the less ex- 
ted to trouble himself about a subject for whose study he has 
no great aptitude, and on which he has obviously bestowed but 
. slight attention. The story of the English Bible has been handled 
by men yet living who have spent the better part of their lives in 
making it their own. Not two years since Canon Westcott’s 
“General View” threw into the shade the labours of his most 
industrious predecessors, and brought to light many interestin, 
and suggestive facts regarding the internal character of the seve 
versions and their mutual dependence on each other. Mr. Blunt 
has looked into Westcott’s volume, for he quotes it in two or three 
- once to make a very pertinent correction (p. note) ; 

t he hardly knows enough of its merits to estimate as he ought 
his own sanguine courage in venturing to go over the same 
ground again, or in hoping to glean of a harvest which has 
already gathered in. 

On further examination, however, this unpromising publication 
will be found to have—what every book must have unless it be 
no book at all—a pervading principle, a fixed idea, Mr. Blunt’s 
notion of the English Bible is neither new in itself, nor consistent 
with ascertained phenomena ; but it is perfectly intelligible, and, 
if it could be maintained by plausible arguments, would demand 
consideration. He states it, somewhat obscurely perhaps, in his 
opening sentences, when he tells us that our Bible ‘‘has been 
associated with the original Hebrew and Greek as to accuracy, 
and with the great ecclesiastical tongue of Western Christendom 
as to language”; which, being interpreted, seems to mean that 
the Vulgate Latin is the foundation of our English Scriptures, 
though they have been corrected from time to time by the “e 
nals. Hence it follows that the glory which has been so liberally 
assigned to William Tyndale by Dr. Tregelles and Mr. Anderson 
in past years, more recently by Canon Westcott and Bisho 
Ellicott, that of being the master-builder of a grand edifice whic 
others have only improved and adorned, is assigned by our 
author to those oes forgotten associates of Wickliffe and John 
Purvey who translated from the Latin in the course of the four- 
teenth century. With Westcott “ Tyndale’s character is heroic,” 
his work of inestimable value :— 

He contributed directly the substantial basis of half the Old Testament 
+ « « andof the whole of the New, establishing a standard of Biblical 
illustration which others followed. . . . By far the greater of his 
Deer remains intact in our present Bibles . . . hisspirit animates 

whole, 

With Mr, Blunt, on the other hand, the Gloucestershire priest and 
ex-friar is a very poor creature. His noble diction was borrowed 
from the manuscripts of some half-mythical Nicholas Hereford 
or John de Trevisa; and his manners were no better than they 
should be :— 

He was a man of unamiable character, and could not keep on good terms 
with his acquaintances, and was so soured by his disappointments that he 
spent [the last] ten years of his life chiefly in very bitter attacks upon the 
Church of England [the unreformed Church, as Mr. Blunt might as well 
have told us] and all who represented it. His intellect was keen, and he 
had some knowledge of languages, of which he was said to speak seven. 
But his manner of writing about sacred subjects is often inexpressibly 
shocking, 7 
Without pootenting: to see what this last statement has to do 
with Tyndale’s originality as a translator, we must confess with 


* A Plain Account of the English Bible from the Earliest Times of its 
Translation to the Present Pe. yy John Henry Blunt, M.A., Vicar of 
Kennington, Oxford ; Author of “The History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England,” Editor of “The Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” 
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shame that the witness is true. Only the other day it was found 
o to abandon a reprint of that most rare volume, his 
Pentateuch of 1530 and the following years, by reason of ths 
unutterable grossness of his inal invectives against “the 
detestable enormities ” of the Pope, whom he scents afar all 
the way through the book of Genesis. 

_ But the main proposition on which Mr. Blunt takes his stand— 
his fancy that the real basis of our English Bible is to be found 
in the Latin Vulgate as rendered by Wickliffe’s contemporaries, 
rather than in the Hebrew and Greek as translated by Tynr 
dale and his successors—will not bear a moment’s examination. 
From which of two standards, differing widely from each other, 
must we hold that a version is taken—that which it precisely 
resembles in its bag fy that from which it systematically 
departs? Tried by test, there is no ambiguity about the 
matter. Tyndale’s first complete edition of 1526 never follows 
the peculiar readings of the Latin Vulgate, never forsakes those of 
Erasmus’s Greek Testament, published a few years before his ver- 
sion. Hence, to cite but two instances out of a thousand, Tyndale 
omits the words “of the vine” in Rev. xiv. 18, following a mere 
typographical error of Erasmus. A like error of Erasmus’s second 
edition only (1 518-19) led both Luther and Tyndale to sub- 
stitute “ envy” for “ kill” in James iv. 2; the Vulgate being 
correct in both passages. The influence of the German Reformer 
over Tyndale’s work affords good scope for debate, upon which 
Mr. Blunt does not care to enter (p. 33), though Westcott had 
led the way; at the pe tone and oe bf his translation, the 
very grammatical mistakes he not unfrequently falls into, bes 
coincidences in the lan; and turn of expression between 
Tyndale’s version and those of Purvey and Hereford, most of 
them purely casual, some few perhaps reproducing the half- 
conscious recollection of earlier studies; but if we com for 

of some length the version printed as Wickdliffe’s in 
Bagster’s Hexapla, with the more recent versions set in its 
parallel columns, Mr. Blunt’s theory will vanish like the dream’ 
that it is. Coverdale, indeed, as he plainly tells us (15 35), “had 
sondrye translacions” to help him, “ not onely in , but also 
of the Douche [German] interpreters” (Prologe, p. 1), but then 
his free and paraphrastic style caused him to have little weight 
with the translators that came after him, 

Mr. Blunt's readers will easily conjecture that we should have 
been spared his unintelligent commendation’ of the Latin Vulgate 
for qualities it does not possess, and of “our dear old English 
Bible ” for an origin which is not its own, save for those “ recent 
movements for the revision of the English Bible ” which he pro- 
fesses to discuss in his concluding chapter. Yet even here, while 
he evidently regards the attempt with an unfriendly eye, ,ho does 
little more than ee formal documents, such as the Reports of 
the Committee of Convocation, which have been already pub- 
lished in every newspaper under heaven. . Counsel, warning, 
suggestion, he has none to offer. It was surely needless to 
admonish the chosen revisers that “the result of their labours will 
have to pass through a severe fire of criticism before it takes 
its place as a new Authorised Version of the Holy Scriptures ”; 
it is inevitable, and indeed desirable, that this should be so. 
Still less do they need be told by Mr. Blunt, “Change the lan- 

as little as possible” (p. x.), when he is aware that ono 
of the ao rules laid down for their guidance to the 
same effect (p. 109). But if advice may not be had from 
our author, persons who have just en’ on a most difficult 
and delicate task, which cannot be completed for years to come, 
might perhaps have been glad of a little more sympathy and 
goodwill than they have hitherto received from those who think 
and act with him. That “the venerable Pusey, our greatest He- 
brew scholar and theologian, declined to accept the invitation 
sent to him” can grieve none so much as those who sought his aid ; 
yet at his age, with the shades of evening meoges | over him, it is 
no doubt wiser for him to bind up the sheaves while he may, than 
to spend his remaining strength in a field as yet untried. His 
loss is irreparable, but we should rejoice to see Mr. Malan solicited 
to take his place, so far as any one can. As to Mr. Blunt, we 
think he might await the end a little more hopefully than he 
seems dis todo. Some at least of those who are engaged on 
this revision of the English Bible are surely not “ discontented 
with some doctrines and statements of Scripture itself” (P| 05). 
“The restlessness of self-sufficient and unorthodox scholarship ” 
(p. 114) will hardly lead them far ge A Their Church and 
ible are as dear to them as to Mr. Blunt; and experience 
has already taught them that the cause they love will receive 
no d at the hands of their colleagues and fellow-labourers. 
We happen to know that as each session of either Company has 
broken up, after long and anxious debate, its members have said 
to each other, not without a certain grave emotion, that over and 
above the learning, the acuteness, the readiness of resource which 
might have been looked for in such an assembly, it was a happy 
privilege indeed to witness the moderation and self-control, t. 
truth-loving yet earnest spirit, so well becoming men called 
together for a solemn and responsible work, to which their time 
and their best faculties are gladly, even thankfully, devoted. 

We think meanly of Mr. Blunt’s- present adventure, and have 
not hesitated to say so. It is mistaken in principle ; its execution 
is as meagre, as feeble and superficial, as anything from his pen 
well can be. A few of his blunders are portentous, as when he 
cites the “Table Talk” of Sir Henry Selden (p. 84). Here and 
there, especially in the earlier pages, we pick up some curious or 
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interesting fact which is new to us, something that the writer 
seems to have stumbled upon when engaged in more congenial 
studies. In future we hope to meet him on his own ground, 
which he can keep against most comers. He had better leave 
Biblical criticism to the critics. 


TRY LAPLAND.* 


ie ages Scandinavians have a saying, Captain Hutchinson tells 
us, that “the English travellers are wild geese; they only 
come in the summer, we plack them, and they fly away again.” 
In the Captain’s case, however, the plucking operation seems to 
have been performed with moderation, the very ty them- 
selves treating him with a forbearance which made him blush 
for his native land. For at home he appears to have been un- 
kindly dealt with. He spent a night at Dover, within the walls 
of a well-known hotel, and though he succeeded, he tells us, in 
paying his bill “ with a smile” the next morning, yet there seems 
to have been but little mirth in his heart. The Captain prints the 
bill in full, and at first we supposed, on scanning the not particularly 
interesting or appalling document, that he had gibbeted it on his 
by way of warning to landlords, as gamekeepers nail up 
the corpses of vermin on their walls; but on reading further we 
discovered that he is in the habit of favouring his readers with 
facsimiles of such accounts. Perhaps a useful book of travels 
might be composed on a modification and development of his 
lan—that of printing nothing but the traveller's hotel bills. 
ch a book would correspond to the proposed newspaper con- 
sisting entirely of telegrams, and would be likely to convey 
much more really useful information than the majority of the 
records of summer tours with which we are now favoured. 

After embarking in “ one of the most tossy boats,” and crossing 
“the most kick-up-behind kind of seas,” Captain Hutchinson 
“ arrived in two hours safely at the Calais pier.” There, finding him- 
self once more on the Continent, he was “ again struck by the clear- 
ness of the atmosphere.” However, he soon found that everything 
is not better managed on the other side of the water, as we learn 
from the following touching narrative :— Seeing some tempting- 
looking oranges, we were on the point of appropriating them, 
when we found on inquiry that they were 4¢. each! rather more 
than we liked to or After what he calls by a bold figure of 
speech “ the usual flat, trumpeting journey,” the Captain arrived 
at Brussels, and then he went to Cologne, where, atter catching 
sight of what an over-great familiarity with German makes him 

“ the well-known dome,” he tried the soap provided at the 
lavatory, in spite of the extra charge of one penny attached to it, 
but “found it more ornamental than useful.” At Hanover he 
did not think much of the dinner provided at his hotel, but it is 
some consolation to know that he thought his bill “ moderate.” 
At Kiel—of which we read that “ strong forts are being built on 
the surrounding hills to protect the entrance, and its new masters 
ate evidently determined to make a ey wer Portsmouth of it ’— 
his hotel bill was so long that it fills up alf a page of his book, but 
in amount it only exceeded the terrible charge at Dover by 8d. 
On entering Denmark he noticed that the young ladies were not 
as “ cooky ” (whatever that may mean) as the Northern Germans, 
and at Copenhagen the people of the hotel were civil, and the 

, which again occupies half a page, was moderate. At the 
railway station of Elmshut so bountiful a meal was provided for 
the travellers that the Captain exclaims with rapture, “ The only 
thing that disturbed one’s happiness was the thought of the bill.” 
Horrible visions of possible prices, it seems, flitted across his brain 
until, “ with joyful surprise,” he discovered that “ you might eat 
what you liked for 1s. 72.” The satisfaction with which he 
returned to his seat in the train, as he justly remarks, “needs not 


be described.” 

All this is very interesting, but it throws no great light on the 
Lapland which we have been invited to try. However, with the 
first third of the book ends the record of the author’s journey to 
the land on trial, and descriptions of scenery take the place of cal- 
éulations of expenditure. As far as the scenery was concerned 
the Captain was delighted. Here and there, it is trae, the land- 
oe was dreary, as, for instance, when traversing a forest which 

been burnt the summer before, where 

Half-burnt pines lay scattered in every direction; blackened trunks and 
grey shrivelled trees, scorched and killed, but still standing, stretched out 

eir withered arms like ghastly skeletons, Others, consumed nearly to 
the ground, the shell only, of hollow black bark, remaining, after the fire 
had eaten out the inside, showing the immense heat which attended this 

tic conflagration. In many places nothing but blackened ground to 
seen, and then, again, patches of the most exquisitely-coloured mosses 
and lichens, contrasting strikingly with the dismal face of nature around. 


But when he reached the village of Quickjock, which he had 
determined to make his head-quarters, he found it everything he 
could wish. This is his description of his home among the 
Lapps:— 

Picture to yourself two Swiss valleys, united ther at the head of a 
lake. The low ground covered with = birch aad willow, of the same 
exquisitely vivid green we remarked before, a beautiful contrast to the dark 
forest of pine which rises immediately above it. The trees, already diminu- 
tive at the base, become more and more stunted as they approach the sum- 
mit. Where the forest ceases, the shrubby willows, not more than tivo feet 
high, commence; and then we find a region where little is to be seen but 
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mosses and lichens, close to the great Fell range running up to the Nor. 
wegian frontier ; and, crowning all, a magnificent background of eternal 
snow. The village itself with about thirty wooden houses (if we include 
barns and outhouses), all coloured bright red, stands on a grassy slope 
reaching to the water's edge. The tiny church, also of red wood, is seen on 
an isolated hillock beyond. Two rivers help to form the lake; the first 
flows down one valley in quiet grandeur, while the second bursts over im- 
mense masses of granite in hurried ‘fury, making three falls of excessive 
beauty, the roar of which can be heard for miles. Add to all this a clear. 
ness of atmosphere peculiar only to the Arctic Circle, and a dryness which 
never allows of a fog, and this is Quickjock ! 


In this picturesque locality the Captain took up his quarters under 
the hospitable roof of the parsonage, from one of the windows of 
which he could watch “the magnificent falls of the Kamajock 
River, within a stone’s throw of the house, and gaze up the valley 
stretching far away into the distance, blocked up by the great 
| ace cliffs of the Waldi Spiket mountain, four thousand 
| feet high, and, beyond all, peaks and peaks of perpetual snow,” 
| There, we are told, “ the champagne air of the Korth invigorates 
| the system and ozonifies the spirits,” so that the invalid of the 
| party, “who had left home three weeks ago unable to walk 
| quarter of a mile, could now tramp through the forest for a couple 
| of hours with but little fatigue.” The Lapps, it seems, are never 
| ill, and the only available doctor, who indeed was two hundred 
| miles off, “ was almost in despair at the want of patients.” On the 
| neighbouring Fells, in September, “an ordinary shot could bag his 
thirty brace of willow-grouse or ptarmigan, and as many hares ag 
he might wish to have. In the lowlands in front of the vill 
there would be wild fowl ad iib.; golden-eye, widgeon, teal and 
scaup, velvet duck, &c. Nothing to pay! and no leave to be 
obtained!” Atleast the Captain heard this “from various reliable 
sources.” 

Unfortunately there was one drawback to the charms of 
Quickjock; the place swarmed with mosquitoes. If Captain 
Hutchinson had not been in such a hurry to “try Lapland,” he 
might have gained before starting the knowledge which he had 
to learn by painful experience. It was not till the day before he 
commenced his homeward journey that he came to the following 
conclusion :— 

Had we arrived early in September, instead of July, the frosty nights 
would have killed the mosquitoes, the water would have been freer from 
floods and snow, and the young birds well on the wing. I should think 
there could not be a more delightful place for the sportsman in the autumn 
—a place where, at the same time, he could be so comfortable, and have 
such good sport, at so small a cost. 


The travellers had provided themselves with a bottle of Patent 
Lotion, “ which, when applied to the face, was said to be so deadly 
to the mosquito that it could not breathe within a yard of you,” 
but in reality it was found to be efficacious only “ when the insect 
itself was placed in the bottle, and well corked down.” They had 
also laid in a stock of turpentine ointment “ said to have a similar 
result, and recommended as infallible by a great living authority,” 
but they found it was of no use except for greasing boots. Like- 
wise they had cunningly constructed veils, but nothing would 
keep the mosquitoes away. “On one occasion,” says the Captain, 
“ it was a continual fight with them the whole way, and our hats 
and nets were stained with blood.” The natives detested and 
groaned over them as much as the foreigners. Fortunately the 
plague of insects lasts only six or seven weeks at Quickjock, 
where “ preparations are made for them by covering the tops of 
the chimneys with sods of earth, to prevent their flying down into 
the rooms.” Were their visits prolonged the village might 
suffer the fate of that town in Asia Minor which was so infested 
by gnats that its inhabitants deserted it in a body, and left it to be 
devoured by their insatiable foe. Here is a paragraph which is 
likely to be very cheering to any thinskinned tourist who is in- 
clined to “ try Lapland ”:— 

It was dull and rainy ; and when I went to fish at the falls, the mosquitoes 
were unbearable—in swarms, almost darkening the air ; while throwing the 
fly, they would crawl up one’s wrist, where any bit of skin was exposed, and 
cause terrible irritation, while the thin ones crept through the network of 
the veil. Their favourite feeding-ground was just under the rim of the hat, 
so that at Jast the head all round was so swollen, that the hat would not go 
properly on. 


And so is this, which describes the termination of a resolute at- 
tempt made by the author to fish from a large stone from which 
he could reach “ a beautiful-looking eddy”? haunted by enormous 
trout :— 

By this time the assembly had been sounded by the leaders of the “ migs,” 
to wake up any who might have been asleep, and call them together to the 
feast. In a few moments detachments began to muster from various parts; 
I was busy putting my rod together and took little notice of them at first, 
merely knocking them away when particularly intrusive, but as fresh arrivals 
took place, fresh vigour seemed to be imparted to the enemy, and attempts 
were made to storm the citadel at all points, some crawling through the het, 
others up my sleeves, and into my waistcoat; by this time my rod was put 
up and ready for a cast. 

But all around me the air was darkened by these insects, the poison of 
their bites had already begun to irritate, and at last, fuirly beaten, after 
fighting away for some time, net in one hand and rod in the other, I jumped 

the stone, and took to my heels through the forest, and reached the house 
again, a sad sufferer both in mind and body. 


About the Lapps in Lapland Captain Hutchinson does not say 
much, and what he tells us does not greatly increase our existing 
stock of information. So small did they appear to his eyes that 
on one occasion he asked two of them “how old they were, a 
whether they belonged to the school,” being under the impression 
that they were little children, and was surprised to learn that they 
were a married couple. This experience of his may perhaps be 
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taken as a confirmation of the “Finn theory” with respect to 


ge stopping some little time at Quickjock, the travellers 
started homewards, disposing of their surplus stores by auction at 
Lulea, It might be worth some enterprising speculator's while to 
take out a cargo of “notions” to that benighted spot, at which 
the Captain found eager purchasers for the jewellery he had bought 
jn the Lowther Arcade before leavin, land. With the ex- 
ception of the rings, all of it, we are told, “attracted great atten- 
tion, and the brooches were disposed of three times more than 


coat, 
nn his way back to Stockholm, Captain Hutchinson touched at 
what had been a few days before the flourishing town of Gefle. 
When he visited it y anything was to be seen but blackened 
guins, for almost all the houses had been burnt down, and the in- 
habitants were “ wandering about the streets, endeavouring to 
discover some trace of their former home,” or “had evidently 
found the spot——a mass of blackened embers, and were wringing 
their hands, and weeping over the sad tacle.”’ While there 
he saw a number of prisoners, “chained together by the ancles 
with uncommonly heavy chains,” who were being removed to 
Stockholm, and he found to his disgust that four of them were 
English, It seems that they were sailors who, one evening, by 
way of a drunken frolic, “broke into an old man’s cottage, and 

his gun to shoot ducks with.” The Swedes, not appreciating 
practical jokes, sentenced them to twelve months’ imprisonment, 

tly to the distress and astonishment of one of the party, who 
was “ quite a respeetable man,” 

From Stockholm Captain Hutchinson went to Gothenburg by 
the eanals, stopping for a time at Trollhitten to admire the falls, 
which he found * wonderfully grand,” and to fish for salmon 
which neither he nor any Englishman he heard of could catch. 
« Every native seemed fond of the sport, and employed in little 
else all day Jong; wherever you went you were sure to see a 
om of rods; but the result, while we were there, was generally 
bmi)?” 


Here are the author's final remarks on arriving at home after 
an absence of two months :— 

Never had we spent a more thoroughly enjoyable time. Health and 
spirits were recruited and invigorated; and though our pockets were lighter 
by 190/., we shall always look back with satisfaction .and delight on our 
Arctic trip, and remember with gratitude the advice gr to us (which we 
now give to others), “Try Lapland for your summer holiday !” 


ASHLEY’S ST, THOMAS AQUINAS.* 


A* accident has brought under our notice so remarkable an 
example of literary demerit, which affords at the same time 
a singular specimen of the kind of scholarship and the degree of 
honesty that seem to satisfy some of our critical contemporaries, 
that we make no apology for communicating it to our readers. 
We know nothing whatever of Mr, Ashley except that the present 
Prime Minister selected him as the 
tinguished cler, n of our time, Professor Maurice, in a London 
incumbency. hatever the grounds of this appointment may 
have been, it is certain that Mr, Gladstone never tested Mr, Ash- 
ley’s knowledge of Latin. We suppose a man mey be a very good 
perish priest without any aequaintance with the classical tongues. 
At any rate we are told that we must make up our minds to 
tolerate in the Church of the future a less learned clergy than we 
have been accustomed to boast of in the Church of the past. The 
sanons indeed are still unrepealed which make an adequate know- 

of Latin an essential qualification for Holy Orders; and 
when one of Lord Palmerston’s bishops was understood to be 
ignorant of Greek, there was, as many of our readers may re- 
member, endless merriment at his ship’s expense. But the 
clergy of the Church of England, whatever faults they may have, 
have been hitherto not merely a well educated, but a learned, 
clergy. And at any rate, if any of them have forgotten their Latin, 
mea Seavey say nothing about it and do not try to get the 

t of remembering it, 

This is Mr. Ashley’s offence, What is it to any one whether 
he can or cannot reed St. Thomas of Aquinum in the original 
Latin? But, if he comes before the world as a translator of the 
great Schoolman, the world has a right to know whether he can 
understand his author or not, Especially when he puts forward, 
in an unctuous prefatory notice, the religious value 
and prays that God “ may be glorified ” 


successor of one of the most dis- 


his work, 


We believe that it would be well for many of the clergy to read 
his works. Whether or not his commentaries, indeed, would much 
improve, if they were commonly studied, the staple of our 
English preaching, may B nane e doubted. But no one, be he 
who he may, could be otherwise than benefited by the exact and 
exhaustive thought of the Summa Theologie, whether he accepted 
all the conclusions of St. Thomas or not. We readily give Mr. 
Ashley credit for wishing to enlarge the reading of his clerical 
brethren by recommending to their notice the works of the greatest 
of the Schoolmen. But what puzzles us is this. Did Mr. Ashley 
think that the average clergy could not read St, Thomas in the 
original Latin without the belp of translation? And there is a 
more serious puzzle still. Does Mr. Ashley think that St. Thomas 


* A Commentary upon the Epistle of S. Paul the Apostle to the i 
Thomas ‘rom the Latin’ by John 
-L. London: Church Press Company. 1868. 


his labours 
Now we should be the last to disparage the Angelic Doctor. 


had any meaning at all, or, if so, that he himself has fathomed 
it? Let us see. We propose to give a few specimens of Mr. 
pers translation, and take first a in which no theo- 
logi difficulty occurs. St. Thomas is discussing the lawfulness 

casting lots, Let us see how Mr, Ashley represents parts of 
the great Doctor’s argument :— 

Of the dividing lots, they ha when dividing an inheritance, and 
out bolag silo ut inte sing or piece of paper, and 
he to whom the lot falls will have the portion of the inheritance. 

And again :—~ 

This kind of lot is lawful chiefly in cases of necessity in election to the 
higher offices in the world; whence they make little wheels of wax, in 
certain of which they place pieces of paper on one’s vote, which they call 
bussilusses, and they to whom the bussilusses come with the pieces of paper 
have the votes in the election. 

Is there any sane meaning in these words? Is Mr. Ashley, after 
all, an agent of Dr, Cumming’s in disguise, whose object it is to 
represent St. Thomas to the Protestant mind as an unintelligible 
twaddler? We turn in despair to the original. A ray of light 
reaches us. No longer are we required to “ put lots into a ring” 
with Mr. Ashley, St. Thomas says, “mittunt sortes, puta 
annulum vel cartam”; that is, “they cast lota—say, a ring, or a 
piece of paper.” It is absolutely incredible, we know, but never- 
theless it is indisputable, that Mr, understands puta to 
mean “ to put into,” Now let us take the next clause. The 


eae aliquas cartas, et in quibusdam non, quos bussulos vocant.” 
ow any human being can suppose that w guibusdam non means. 


1a excitat 
ad devotionem.” ‘This may be highly ingenious, or trifli & = 
ing i vow let 


supple, seribit, meaning, of course, “ supply the ellipee with the 
word scribit.” The translator conceives it to mean “ consider the 
writer.” Mr, Ashley, in fact, has never even mastered the style 
and manner of his author. Thus it is common with St. Thomas. 
to use the word “ Gloss,” just as in a classical writer we might find 
Scholiast, This is always printed in the abbreviated form Glo. 
Mr. Ashley, however, su it to mean “ Glory,” as thou 
we suppose, St. Thomas interlarded his ent, as a Methodist 
ranter does his prayers, with the exclamation, Glory. Thus says 
the Latin, “ Gl. tempore, prius; ceteris, abundantius.” This is 
wholly incomprehensible to the learned translator, who suggests 
as its meaning, “Glory, first, in of time; greater abundance 
than the others.” Once more, St. Thomas says, “ Sic ergo apparet 
beneficium Apostolorum, quantum ad excellentiam sapientia. 
Sequitur eorum beneficium quantum ad excellentiam revelationis.” 
In Mr. Ashley’s hands this becomes, “ Jf it be a benefit, this 
excelling in wisdom, it follows it must also be a benefit to them, 
this excelling in revelation.” 

We have hitherto avoided as far as possible passages in which 
deep truths of theology are involved. It may be guessed what 
the words of the great Doctor become in this scholarlike transla- 
tion, when even in the Latin they require some knowledge of 
theology to understand them, Let us give one or two specimens. 
The words of Aquinas, “Filius autem est naturam suam 
similis Patri,” are thus rendered :—“ The Son is by this our nature 
like the Father.” Take another instance :—*Sicut Christo 
homini, quem ad unitatem ne assumpsit, contulit gratiam 
singularem,” Here our translator's language, if it has any meaning 
at all, is simply what an orthodox religionist would call heretical. 
Mr. Ashley gives it thus:—“ As in the case of the Man-Chris 
Whom into the unity of Person which He assumed, He imbu 
with special grace.” To give only one more example :—“Spiri 


| Sanctum non nominat, quia, cum sit nexus Patris et Filii, ‘intelli- 


gitur in extremis.” The pretended translation of these plain 
words is as follows:—“The Holy Ghost is not mentioned, 
because, although He is united with the Father and the Sov, He 
is understood among the highest.” 

From these choice specimens of Latin scholarship the character 
of the rest of Mr, Ashley’s translation may well be imagined. Is 
it too much to say that this gentleman is ignorant of the com- 
monest abbreviations used by the old printers, that he knows 
nothing whatever of Latin syntax, and that his theology is below 
contempt? We presume that his printer must be responsible for 
such orthography as “ vaccilate” for “vacillate,” and for such 
grammar as “you and us partake.” Is it possible, after all, that 
this translation is not Mr. Ashley’s, but that of some nursery 
eer for which however he is not unwilling to enjoy the 
credit 

Enough of this writer. But what is to be said of his critics > 
It seems, from the laudatory extracts Pm on the cover of the 
brochure which we are reviewing, that Mr. Ashley has been 
encouraged to translate St. Thomas on the Ephesians by the 
organs of contemporary criticism which have examined former 
attempts of his in the same line. Thus the Union Review says, 
‘* Mr, Ashley’s version of the Advent Homilies of S. Thomas Aquinas 


is, * Unde faciunt rotulos cera, In quorum quibusdam ; 

on ones vote” we cannot even imagine, = = 

be made “ bussilusses ” is equally unintelligible. Did Mr, Ashley 

ever hear of Du Cange 

Let us give a few more examples. St,Thomas is comparing 

faith to the pillar of cloud, and he continues thus, expanding the 

idea :— Fides enim ad modum nubis habet obscuritatem, quia cum 

us see what it becomes in Mr. Ashley’s interpretation :—“ Faith 

as yet partakes of the obscurity of cloud; it is seeing in a glass 

darkly ; it has dissolution because it vanishes, ard humility (sic). 

because it excites to devotion.” In another place Aquinas says 

| 
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is exceedingly well translated.” It urges him to continue the work, 
and adds, “ No one is better fitted to do the work, and to do it 
well.” Another critical organ, the Church Review, says :—“The 
ripe and accomplished mind of Mr. Ashley has done great service 
by turning its attention to these Homilies of the Angelic Doctor.” 
Some other journals judiciously confine themselves, it would 
seem, to discussing the value of the original homilies, instead 
of testing the accuracy of the translation. ‘This is the case with 
the Church Times and the Literary Churchman. On the other 
hand, the Zcclesiastic hopes that the translator “may be encouraged 
to go on with the remainder of the series”; and Church Work 
ks of the “seasonableness” of the undertaking; while the 
hurchman is “ glad” that Mr. Ashley has translated St. Thomas. 
What first strikes us in this array of favourable criticisms is the 
multiplicity of literary organs belonging to one small section of 
the Church. Next, we observe that these organs are more 
numerous than powerful. It is plain that some of these journals 
either never read the book they were reviewing, or, if they 
read it, could not form an opinion about its merit. The least 
excusable perhaps are those who, by sa vy Boge make us 
fear,that they knew the worthlessness of the ok, and yet, from 
y feeling, would not express their honest opinion concerning 
‘it. It is obvious that all these critics alike thought it proper that 
‘St. Thomas Aquinas should be patronized, and that the man who 
translated him should be commended. But there is a certain base- 
ness in all dishonest criticism ; and these journals, one and all, 
would have better served the interests of their party had they 
loudly protested against the combined impudence and ignorance 
which characterize these pretended translations. For we do not 
hesitate to say that the man of whose scholarship we have given 
these examples could not possibly have translated the Homilies 
of St. Thomas Aquinas any better than he has done this Com- 
mentary upon the Ephesians which alone has fallen under our 
notice. 


WRIGHT’S LUDLOW.* 


Ske constraint which the war must inevitably put ween the 
movements of those who go abroad will perhaps lead English 
holiday-seekers to explore their own country. Already the 
tourist’s “points of attraction” at home are preparing to reap a 
harvest which in the piping times of peace would fall to a foreign 
sickle. Nor need these be disagreeably overcrowded if home- 
explorations are allowed to diverge a little from beaten tracks, 
and a few comparatively new fields are deemed worthy of a visit. 
One such might well belaiiow, a town and neighbourhood which 
no traveller who has once seen it is likely to forget. In natural 
advantages, past annals, and present attraction it is so peculiarly 
rich that a week or two bestowed upon it cannot S tehew 
lost to the average, or to the exceptionally cultivated, tourist. 
To say nothing of its castle and church, Ludlow would deserve 
notice for its perfect situation, on an eminence, that slopes on 
three sides to the waters of the Teme and the Corve, and looks 
across those pean trout-streams to the rich Corve-Dale and the 

rominent Shropshire hills, as well as over the fat pastures of 

erefordshire, and the wilder hills of Radnorshire. Capitally 
placed for thorough drainage, the town ought to be as healthy 
as it is quaintly old-fashioned; even the grass that grows 
in some of its broad streets betokening an “ out-of-date- 
ishness ” that has venerable antecedents. Right in its midst, 
towering above the clustering houses, on the site of an old 
Roman barrow whence is probably derived the name “ Leode- 
hlew” or Ludlow, the oly ill, may be seen from all 
approaches the grand old Church of St. Lawrence, of which more 
anon; but as you approach Ludlow from Shrewsbury that which 
strikes the eye and arrests the gaze most irresistibly is the massive 
broad-fronted pile of buildings of military Norman and Edwardian 
architecture, with later additions up to the period of the Stuarts, 
which constitutes Ludlow Castle. There are few such castles in 
our land, for massive grandeur, or for name in history. The 
Norman keep looks toward Wigmore and Leominster, and com- 
mands the ford of the river. The still extant nave of the second 
founder, Joce de Dinan’s, chapel dates from the time of Henry L., 
and claims to be the earliest “round church” in England. The 
antiquarian visitor will have enough to do to assign the diverse 
parts of the building to the Montgomeries, De Dynans, Mortimers, 
and later Sydneys of the past ; and most of the sightseers whose 
steps are turned thither will prefer to accept without challenge 
the information of guide-books, and to resign themselves to the 
influence of the genius loci, which will pass in review before their 
mental gaze the siege of the castle by Stephen in 1139 ; the border 
feuds of the Fitzwarines ; the ascendency of the Mortimers, whose 
ownership of Ludlow began in the marriage of Isabella’s favourite 
with the heiress of the Genvilles; and the connexion of Ludlow 
with the Mortimer-descended Duke of York, one of whose sons, 
Edward IV., recognised ‘its devotion to his house by giving it a 
charter, while another, Richard III., is said to have been educated 
bw the castle-walls by a daughter of the Cornewalls of 

ury. 

The Be rig eg: of his nephews, the little princes afterwards 
murdered in the Tower, are still to be seen; so are those where 
Arthur, the infant heir of Henry VII., was sent to hold his Court 
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—to say nothing of the Elizabethan additions, which are referred 
to the period when Sir Henry Sydney of Penshurst, Sir Philip's 
brother, held office here as President of the Marches of Wales; 
and so is the Banquet-hall, in which was presented the Masque 
of Comus before John Earl of Bridgewater, the then President 
of the Marches, by John Milton, whose connexion with the castle 
was through Henry Lawes, a celebrated musician retained there, 
It is often said that the scene of Comus—the wood, that is to say, 
where the Lady Alice was benighted, for the eternal gratification 
of all lovers of matchless poetry—was Haywood Forest, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Hereford. But no one who knows 
Ludlow and its environs can entertain so improbable an idea, 
Within a couple of miles or so of the castle and town lies a broad 
stretch of woodland, with a valley between it and the High 
Vinnall. The valley goes by the name of the Sunny Gutter, and 
adjacent to it is a uae called “ Hay Park,” and a remnant of 
forest still known as Hay Wood. The proximity of these “ black 
shades imbowered” to Ludlow, where the lost lady’s father was 
residing, must surely weigh with candid readers in fixing this 
“ Hay-wood” as the scene of Comus, the first representation 
of which no one disputes is inseparable from the history and 
associations of Ludlow. It deserves to be known, too, that Butler 
wrote in Ludlow Castle, where he was seneschal, a portion of 
Hudibras. 

It is, indeed, not unfit that Ludlow should have something 
of a literary, as well as a military and feudal past, for it can 
lay claim to have been one of the first towns in England to 
boast a Grammar School. Though commonly known as “ the 
grammar school of King Edward V1.,” Ludlow School was actually 
founded by the “ Guild of Palmers,’ which was incorporated in 
Ludlow in the reign of Edward I., and which used its great local 
property and influence in the early promotion of true religion 
and useful learning, as its foundations in the neighbourhood 
still attest. Of this school it is an interesting fact that Mr, 
Wright, the author not only of the volume before us, but in 
fact of the only “history of Ludlow” and of all that is of 
any value in reference to the subject, owes his early education 
entirely to it. Born, we believe, and bred in the old town, he 
must have become early imbued with a curiosity to elucidate its 
annals, and in divers publications he has certainly repaid to it the 
price of his nurture. His latest contribution is this edition of the 
old “Churchwardens’ Accounts,” which carry us at once from 
the contemplation of the castle and its secularities to the noble old 
church, which is assuredly the finest ecclesiastical building in the 
county of Salop, and worthier to be a cathedral church than is 
the Cathedral of Chester, which, even if its restoration were less 
remote than it seems to be, could scarcely match in grandeur of 
en ng and of symmetry the fifteenth-century Church of St. 

awrence at Ludlow. This church, which was formerly colle- 
giate, is unusually large for a parish church, being cruciform in 
shape, and having a nave, choir, chancel, transepts, side aisles, and 
two chantry chapels. Its size, as regards the interior, will strike 
the visitor who enters by the fine hexagonal porch all the more 
because within the last fifteen years the work of restoration has 
improved away all the unsightly and over-roomy pews and 
galleries which were of old its most objectionable feature, 
but which, it would seem, from the volume of the Camden 
Society which lies before us, were from a very early date a 
source of pride and profit to the inhabitants of old Ludlow. In 
the dedicatory preface, and in an appendix, Mr. Wright gives 
some very curious and, one might add, rather astonishing con- 
tributions to the early history of pews; astonishing because they 
controvert the common belief that pews were not in general 
use till long after the Reformation. At the period comprehended 
by these churchwardens’ accounts, 
it appears to have been the custom to grant to an individual a piece 
of ground measured out on the floor of the church, upon which he 
himself usually built his pew, which became his private property, and 
he could sell it or leave it by will, or his heir inherited it. A part 
of the process of sale appears to have been a form of surrender to the 
parish. I have been told that this method of dealing with the pews has 
remained in Ludlow Church down to a very recent period. We can hardly 
figure to ourselves the appearance the interior of the church must have pre- 
sented, when the pews, separate from each other, of different forms and 
magnitudes, were scattered over it as described in these accounts. 


In his appendix, too, Mr. Wright shows that in the Vision of 
Piers Ploughman, which was composed in 1360, and the various 
texts of which all belong to a period bounded by the second half 
of the fourteenth century, “ Wrath,” in his confession. says he was 
wont to sit 

Amon; es and wodewes 

Yparroked in puwes. 
“ Yparroked ” being equivalent to “parked” or “enclosed,” and 
wives and widows being, as might be amply shown from the 
accounts before us, the very frequent possessors of these then 
valuable tenements and church properties. Here are two extracts 
from p. 83 :— 

In primis, graunted and sett unto Mergett Ockley, the iijt parte of a pewe 
at the: of the Churche, good wits and good 
wife Troyte for . - xviij4, 

Item to Me. Partriche, widow, the iiij4 parte of a pewe with Hary 
Jonys wife and others at the said northe doore for . . . xij4. 

A “pewe,” or part of a “pewe,” beneath the “pilpet” will be 
found in other extracts to have been a most costly affair; and, if 
the churchwardens made an honest penny or two for the church 
by this sale of church-room, it certainly would seem as if they scru- 
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ously accounted for their gains. Our own eyes have seen one or 
se of the old pews in Ludlow Church in which it would have been 
no very high flight of fancy to have conceived oneself “ emparked ”; 
and it is almost to be regretted that, on the restoration of churches, 
some of these wonderful boxes are not preserved and given over to 
«he nearest museums, as mementos of our ancestors’ ideas of 
making public worship pleasant and comfortable. 

A vast number of incidental items in these accounts throw a 
strange kind of side li ht upon the Church of other daysin such a 

ish as Ludlow. Thus, in the second year of Edward VI. 
(1548), we bave items of what the churchwardens paid for 
«tak downe the roode and the images,” and again for 
aes ml the rode loft playne” (that is to say, defacing the 
superstitious images which adorned it), by the aid, it might be sur- 
mised from the next item, of “a busshelle and a whop (/.e. a hoop, 
or four pecks, see p. 151, note) of lyme”; and in 1560 we find 
“Thomas Season and others” paid “ for pollynge downe the seate 
where our Ladye stoode in our Lady Chaunselle,” p. 98. Else- 
where Protestant feeling seems to have gone even so far as to 
pay a certain woman so much for taking the cross out of the altar 
cloth. One of the latest entries in the book records the payment 
of twenty pence to Thomas Beavan, smith, for making “the 
frame for the hower-classe,” and is interesting as helping to esta- 
blish the date at which hour-glasses attached to the pulpit, or to 
the wall hard by it, began to be used in country-churches, 
Again, the frequent mention of the “ wedinge churche dore” in 
these accounts illustrates the pre-reformation use of the porch 
or church door for the chief parts of the Baptismal, Marriage, and 
Churching services. The wedding party did not enter the church 
until that point “ at which the minister now goes up to the altar 
and repeats the psalm.” Contrary, however, to usual custom, 
the “wedding door” at Ludlow seems to have been, not the south 
porch, but the north (p. 98, note). 

Another point on which iight is thrown in this curious volume 
is the precise meaning of the word “ skallens,” variously written 
“ kallends,” skallends,” “ scallyons,” “ callens,”’ and “ challence,” 
but wherever used, apparently referable to the liche-gate, through 
which a corpse was carried to the churchyard, and where it 
rested. Some years ago it formed the subject of much correspond- 
ence in Notes and Queries, one of the chief inquirers being Sir G. 
0. Lewis, who, we believe, was aware of the fact that Ludlow 
Church precincts contained some help towards a solution of the de- 
bated question. It was made abundantly clear by the testimony of 
divers contributors that, howsoever derived, whether from “ sca- 
lus,” a seat, or “ calendz,” in the sense of “ initium‘cujusvis rei,” 
or in the sense of the place where pious brotherhoods met on the 
first of each month, the scallenge was the liche-gate, and nothing 
else (See V. § Q., 2nd Ser. vol. iv.). Now the churchwardens’ 
accounts of Ludlow help to settle the matter. At p. 108 occurs 
the record of a payment “for settinge in a bare in the church 
skallens on the xilij of February,” and in a note Mr. Wright says, 
what all who know Ludlow can corroborate, that “the passage by 
which the og of Ludlow Church is approached from the town 
still bears the name, and no doubt occupies the old site.” Now 
this passage is at present a paved way between two houses, and all 
traces of a liche-gate have long disappeared. But the accounts con- 
tain mention of a payment “ for mending two callans” (p. 1 3 1), 
and when we compare this with other notices—e.g. an item for a 
new post and a key for the south challence, and another for a sylle 
and a timber grate at the challence next the College (cf. p. 137)— 
it is clear that there were in Ludlow churchyard two such gates, 
the principal one, that which approached the south porch from 
Broad Street, and the less important one, which is strictly and 
correctly described as over against the College, an old house 
belonging to the church, more towards the north. Without any 
searchings of heart as to the why and wherefore, all Ludlow calls 
the south approach the Kalends to this day ; and the same is said 
to be the case at Bromyard and elsewhere in the surrounding 
counties. To judge from the churchwardens’ accounts, these 
scallenges must have been in a state of chronic ill-repair. The 
churchwardens of Ludlow never fail to enter charges for 
mending the “scallends,” of course by deputy; the other most 
important of their functions being to pay men to “whip the 
dogges out of churche,” to stop chcughs out of the churche, 
and to pay for “goose-liker to liker the belles.” It may 
perhaps be inferred, from the necessity of paying a dog-whipper, 
that “ the door of the church was in those times kept open daily 
' during the whole ie Certain it is that, thanks to the provision 

of a Reader by the Palmers’ Guild, there was from a very early 
period daily service in Ludlow Church. Another church- 
wardenly function was to pay, in pursuance of a statute of 
the 8th of Elizabeth, c. 15, for “misse heads, krowe heads, 
and rattes heads,” “these noyful fowles and vermin” = 
judged hurtful to preservation of grain; and notices o 
this, and of dressing the church at Christmas, lighting the 
Pascale candle at Easter, constructing a sepulchre representin 
that of our Saviour, in which the “hoste” was placed and watch 
from Good Friday till Faster morning, impart a singular interest 
to the book before us, the more so as all the customs referred 
to are as completely matters of a buried past as are the pews of 
which we have spoken above. ‘ 

It ought to possess another interest for local readers, in a com- 
parison of the leading names of old Ludlow under Edward VI. 


and Elizabeth with those which the town can boast at present. 
bisa gn singles out Botfield and Southern, and notes a few 
the neighbourhood as occurring in both epochs, We 


Mr. 
others 0; 


may add to those which he has cited on the old lists as still, or 
very recently, borne in the town or neighbourhood, those of 
Stanway, Swift, Whittulle (Whithall), and Meysey. The name 
of a churchwarden, “Deos” (p. 117), is probably the same as 
“ Dayus,” Wes wow Soave by the leading butcher a Ludlow 
ten years ago; and in Amyas, a name occurring at p. 169, we pro» 
babiy only find another form of “ Amies,’ which we have ioe 
over a tradesman’s door there. A good deal of confusion arises 
out of the arbitrary spelling of the various churchwardens. The 
rood is spelt in one page “ roode,” “roude,” and “ wrode.” One 
churchwarden spells sepulchre with a “c¢” for its first letter. A. 
whop of lime, a burelle of coles, a runge (“ring ” or measure) of 
lime, a loft slore (“flore ” or “ floor,” the long “s” and the “f” 
being apt to be mistaken, as in “rasters” for rafters, are 
other instances of very queer orthography. But this volume of 
the Camden Society is well worth perusal, especially by such as 
visit, as every one should do, the town and church of Ludlow. 


BERTI’S LIFE OF GIORDANO BRUNO.* 


4 bags jubilee of the year 1600 was freely attended in Rome 
by great numbers of Lutherans and Calvinists, to whom 
protection was promised so long as they should abstain from 
causing any public scandal. It is true that a little before the 
festival one or two Scotchmen got themselves burned for “in- 
sulting the sacrament,” and this circumstance produced a tem- 
porary panic and dispersion among the other Protestants. But 
the Roman Inquisitors exercised a more marked severity in con- 
demning to the stake the freethinker and apostate monk Giordano 
Bruno ; and they were more signally defied, by a man thought to 
have no faith or hope in him, in those proud words which he ad- 
dressed to his judges, “ You will perhaps not pronounce this sen- 
tence in less fear than I shall hear it.” Nevertheless they need 
hardly have dreaded his future reputation, in which he has proved 
almost as unfortunate as he was in his m; he bore witness to 
science with more than Galileo’s fortitude; but science has well- 
nigh abjured his memory because of the rash speculations with 
which he connected her greatest and most fruitful principles. The 
cautious inquirers of our own age are scarce likely to have too 
much sympathy with a professor who redemonstrated and developed 
the Copernican theory from merely metaphysical Fe and 
was led by it to maintain the transmigration of souls in the. 
manner 0 thagoras. It remains, however, very imperfectly 
ascertained what confession of faith Bruno may have made in the 
Roman Courts (which had detained him no less than seven years) ; 
but he had been previously denounced as a heretic and blasphemer 
at Venice, from the Inquisition of which city he was removed to 
the superior tribunal when the had reluctantly consented 
to his extradition. At Venice he had already been questioned 
not only about his books, disputations, and private beliefs, but 
about the leading incidents of his life, the connexions he had 
formed in foreign countries, and the ordinances he had habitu- 
ally neglected there. A copy of the documents relating to these 
proceedings has been fortunately obtained from the original 
archives by a friend of Sr. Berti; and the latter has seen in 
Bruno’s depositions, which appear remarkably candid and uncon- 
strained, a store of information sufficient to justify him in correct- 
ing and rewriting the whole of the man’s singular biography— 
which he is otherwise well qualified to illustrate by his ge 
hensive knowledge of the history and literature of the period. We 
will proceed to a rapid summary of the Life that is now for the 
first time nrg" laid before us, remarking at the outset that the 
Inquisitors of Venice, over whose deliberations the civic power 
reserved some influence, appear not to have been tly dreaded 
y Bruno, and in fact to have interrogated him with more fairness 
and moderation than he might have encountered in other places. 
'_ Bruno was sprung from a noble family, and born in 1549, at 
Nola, near Naples. It was in the last-named city he received his 
education and embraced the monastic life in the fifteenth year of 
his age, changing his name from ro 5 hed Jordanus (Giordano). 
He took priest’s orders in 1572; but before this proceedings had 
twice been commenced against him for behaviour savouring of 
heresy, in slighting relics of saints and devotional books of the 
Virgin Mary, and in other points unascertained or unremembered. 
by him. Three years afterwards he was privately inclined to a 
well-known method of refining on the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
got into trouble by an indirect vindication, as it was considered, 
of the Arian heresy. The old charges against him were revived in 
the usual fashion of church-law ; the case wore a menacing aspect. 
and he —— security by escaping from the country. 1576. 
Rome afforded him but a brief refuge; he laid down his cowl 
there, and fled from the perils of an aggravated prosecution to the: 
north of Italy. He through oe which was involved in: 
civil broils, and tarried some months at Noli, teaching grammar 
and astronomy to boys and men ively, and already prepar- 
ing to write on the plurality of worlds, &c. He paid a short visit 
to Savona, and one to Turin, at about the same time with Tasso. 
At Venice he earned a little money wy printing a now lost work on 
the Signs of the Times. He passed thence to Padua, where he re- 
sumed the friar’s habit, to Milan, where he made acquaintance with 
Sir Philip Sidney, and again to Turin. Thence he took the road to 
Lyons, but was induced to turn aside to Geneva; he must have 


* Vita di Giordano Bruno da Nola, scritta da Domenice Berti. Florence 
Turin, and Milan: Paravia e Comp. 
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erossed the Italian frontier in 1576, or six years earlier than has 
hitherto been believed from the letter of Schopp, to which we 
shall refer hereafter. At Geneva he was employed as corrector of 
the press, having secured some patronage by cutting trowsers out 
of his monk’s habit, and further equipping himself with a sword, 
hat, and mantle. But he disappointed his well-wishers by not 
embracing Calvinism after a reasonable number of sermons heard ; 
and he had in the end so little assistance from them that he was 
obliged to seek new fortunes in France. At Toulouse he disputed 
with great success, and he filled a professor’s chair there during 
two years, through which some accounts have prolonged his short 
sojourn in Geneva. In the meantime he conferred with a Jesuit 
on the measures by witch he might have returned to his monastic 
rofession, but he shrunk from making the requisite submissions. 
e had ceased to attend mass, alleging that he was excommuni- 
cated ipso facto for his apostacy, but he likewise abandoned 
other religious services which were still considered obligatory 
for him. Int 349 the civil wars drove him to Paris, where 
he made himself known by disputations, and was sought after as 
a teacher of philosophy. His Arts of Memory and Invention 
(fotnded on the works of Raymond Lully) soon attracted the notice 
of King Henri IIL, who, having satisfied himself that there was 
no magic in them, became his pupil, and got him to construct a 
paradigm of the history in Genesis. He accepted the flatter- 
ing dedication of Bruno’s work De Umbris Idearum, and gave 
him an extraordi professorship, for which he was not required 
to hear mass. At this time gd remgee without much suc- 
cess, the satirical comedy, JJ Candelajo, which is as coarse as 
Moliére’s first farces. In the years 1583-85 he found an oppor- 
tunity of visiting England by attaching himself to the household 
of the ambassador Castelnau. He expounded at Oxford his theory 
of transmigration, and met with a reception for which he re- 
venged himself on the Dons in acrid satires. It was in London 
that he published several works, prudently dated from Venice, as 
the Cena di Ceneri (or “ Ash Wednesday Su per ” a dialogue half 
hilosophic and half farcical, in which he acknowledges the 
pitality of Fulke Greville, and gives rich descriptions of the 
locomotion and the ruffianry of old London. He returned to 
Paris with the ambassador, and soon published a series of theses 
against the Aristotelian philosophy, in which he laid down the 
doctrine of the infinity of the universe as the basis of all true 
science. In the same year, 1 ay be left France, as Sr. Berti 
judges, on account of the civ rders, but not of any per- 
sonal odium he had incurred by his opinions; he had made 
another ill-sustained attempt to reconcile himself with the 
Church through the intervention of the Papal Nuncio. He 
must have entered Germany through Mayence, though Sr. Berti 
has needlessly transposed the name in his itinerary on account 
of a little orthographical difficulty in the words “Mez alias 
Magonza,” where we should add a tilda to the vowel in Dez, 
and understand by the whole, “ Mentz, as the Germans call it. 
alias Magonza (Mayence).” However, nothing notable happened 
to Bruno till he reached Marpurg, where it appears he was for- 
bidden to dispute in the University; and of this place he makes 
no mention in his depositions, unless it has been miscopied “ Vis- 
ure.”’ Our emendation of the text would supersede a bolder one of 
r. Berti’s, who for the words above reads “ Mar a Magonza,” and 
understand, “to Marpurg and to Mayence.” In Wittenberg 
Bruno was on terms with the Lutheran leaders, but he 
quitted it when the succession of a new duke transferred their 
ascendency to their Calvinistic rivals. He thence betook him- 


self to Prague, where he received a handsome present from the 
Emperor Rudolph for the dedication of a work on geometry. 
He was afterw: six months at Helmstadt, where he composed 


a funeral oration on an heretical Duke of Brunswick, which did 
not escape dangerous animadversions. In 1590 he visited Frank- 
fort, and returned thither after an excursion to Ziirich. He 
‘was engaged in the publication of fresh books, when he was 
tempted to go to Venice by the | aap of a young noble 
who desired to become his pupil. ter a few months Mocenigo 
quarrelled with him for not teaching him enough, or for not 
wishing that he should have a monopoly of the Lullian arts. 
He threatened to denounce Bruno to the Inquisition, got him 
seized by ruffians as he was preparing to quit the city, and 
then accused him of all manner of heterodox and indecent say- 
ings about Christ and his religion. ‘To these charges the exa- 
miners perhaps lent little credit; but Bruno confessed to having 
held some questionable doctrines, and got suspected of others by 
not giving a satisfactory account of his reasons for so long re- 
maining separate from his order. He professed on many points a 
willingness to retract his tenets, or alleged a nece ivergence 
between his  aerony rye and his scientific inferences ; but he spoke 
out on the plurality of worlds in a way that may have strongly pre- 
judiced the Court against him, It was thought proper, however, to 
remove the proceedings to Rome, because Bruno was a man‘of some 
note, and because he was born, and originally denounced asa heretic, 
in territory not Venetian ; he professed moreover that he had pre- 
pared.a book to present to the Pope, by which he hoped he might 
secure his readmission into the bosom of the Church. Sr. Berti 
quotes the documents relative to Bruno’s extradition, but for 
what was done to him during seven years at Rome he is obliged 
to have recourse to conjecture. Our only knowledge of the 
opinions for which the Roman Court condemned him is derived 
from a letter written from Rome just after his execution by an 
ex-Pro t. cavalier of the Pope’s household, named Schopp, 
who had seen his condemnation and his behaviour at the stake. 


Sr. Berti has vindicated the authenticity of this letter, and pub. 
lished a copy in which many lacunas have been filled up. I 
would appear hence as if Bruno had maintained to the end, or 
been found guilty of, the most anti-christian doctrines at any 
time attributed to him; but the letter is full of inaccuracies, ang 
seems to have been hastily written from a memory “unrefreshed by 
documents. 

To the biographicai outlines of which we have endeavoured to 
give a notion, Sr. Berti has added copious elucidations from eon. 
temporary local annals, an analysis of Bruno’s works, and severg] 
samples of his most lively and pretentious modes of discoursing, 
He es perhaps bestowed too much pains on a comparison of his 
author's conclusions with those of many philosophers preceding ang 
subsequent ; for we read so much of what Bruno imagined, and go 
little of what he proved or how he proved it, that we are still left 
in the very common doubt whether we may not “hold him yo 
philosopher at all.” It is gravely pointed out that he was deficient 
in a moral theory of the universe, but it is more easily re. 
marked that his theories are always rushing in where inductive 
science fears, and has feared, to tread. On the other 
we are told little of his somewhat charlatanic Arts of Memory 
and Invention, which seemingly attempt to classify all the ele. 
ments of thought, and may have resulted, as Sterne represent, 
in aiding any man to treat of any subject under any number of 
heads that suited him. But we see through all this the enthy- 
siasm with which Bruno pursued his most exalted speculations; 
and we more readily believe in its sincerity from having followed 
a faithful narrative of his adventures and observed the independent 
sturdiness of his general behaviour. We must not dwell on the 
— difficulties that beset the student of Bruno; but we 

asten to recommend this volume, for the substantial facts con. 
tained in it,as a thoroughly good specimen of the antiquarian 
researches in which the literary men of Italy seem at present tobe 
chiefly exerting themselves. 


THE BOND OF HONOUR.* 


A® old story is told of some visitor to a Birmingham button 
manufactory hearing one of the workmen muttering to him- 
self as he stamped out each button, “Damn the man who shall 
wear this button. Damn the man who shall wear this 
button.” The visitor ventured to expostulate on this some- 
what broadcast damnation. The workman, however, justified 
himself by saying that he knew that the buttons he was making 
were so bad that the wearer of them would be sure to damn the 
maker, and so he thought that he had better be beforehand with 
him, and damn the wearer. We cannot but think that the author 
of many a novel must have indulged in similar anticipatory male- 
dictions while engaged in the composition of his pa and must 
often have damned the critic, who, he felt sure, could not but 
damn it. The author of the Bond of Honow: perhaps is hardly 
aware as yet what a poor article he has turned out, and so hasnot 
heaped on our head those execrations which we shall be found, we 
fear, to have deserved. It is, we judge, his first story. By the 
time he has taken his place among the regular novel manufac- 
turers, and in the worthlessness of his compositions and in the 
rapidity with which he throws them off competes even with the 
Brummagem button-makers, we shall-not escape so easily. We 
should be glad, however, to save him from going on with so pitiable 
a business, and would solemnly warn him that he is entering upon 
a career which can only lead to the extinction of whatever in- 
tellect he may have. Our forefathers used occasionally to take their 
children and apprentices to Tyburn, that they might take example 
of the awful fate that awaited a course of idleness and vice. We 
wish there were some kind of a novelists’ Tyburn to which we 
might lead the young geniuses of the present age, where they 
would see gibbeted those who, like the highwaymen of old, are 
the delight indeed of milliners’ girls, but are regarded by all 
sensible people as an intolerable nuisance. We all know the 
mo | of the man who at the foot of the gallows-tree bit off his 
mother’s ear, telling her that it was her neglect to punish him, 
when a boy, for some trifling theft, that brought him to his miser- 
able end. We do not intend to have this reproach cast w 

ourselves, and so whenever we come across the genius of his 
family or of his school entering upon a course of novel-writing, 
we shall not hesitate to inflict whatever punishment may be 
necessary to deter him from so shameful a career. The author of 
the Bond of Honour, if he feels that literature is his vocation, can 
have no difficulty in finding some better work to do than writing 
a foolish novel. A gentleman who can fill his book with quota- 
tions in the original from Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, German, 
and French might surely have found that something more intel- 
lectual than imaginary murders “ had woven itself into the soul- 
tissue of his imagination.” With the slight acquaintance that 
we have with his powers, we scarcely like to presume to suggest 
to him any special work. But there is one work which our 
novelists must greatly need and which he is fully competent 
to execute. While we have more than one dictionary of quota- 
tions, we have not, we believe, any such work that embraces the 
ancient and modern languages. The work that we require, how- 
ever, would contain not only quotations from the most renowned 
authors, but also the phrases used in everyday life. It has long 
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acknowledged that a novelist, like @ Swiss courier, should 
beg to pos in tongues. Doubtless the dialogues 
appended to Bradshaw's Continental Gide have been of great 
assistance both to novelist and courier, for it is really 
quite unreasonable to expect that every one should, like our 
author, be able to lead his characters from the “schlafzimmer” 
to the “speisezimmer,” or to describe his heroine as having 
«g petite fi ” We could have wished, nevertheless, that his 
snters had been able to do justice to his linguistic attainments, 
They should really provide themselves with a set of Greek type, 
even if they do not think it n to have German type. 
“ Megalopsuchos ” has such a strange look that we scarcely know 
which to wonder at more—the learning of the author, or the per- 
versity of the printer. Perhaps, however, the printer may be 
well aware that the readers of such novels as this are not ac- 
uainted with the Greek al; abet, and so may think it well to 
yemove at least one of the culties which beset the complete 
enjoyment of so apt @ quotation, We think he is mistaken in 
this, for there is a mysteriousness about the Greek type, especially 
when the accents are given, that suits excellently well a sensa- 
tional story. Like the signs in a physician’s prescription, it can 
throw dignity over the commonest materials, Let our author 
then, many supported by his printer, prepare such a work as no 
novelist could afford to be without. Bradshaw, as we have said, 
will furnish him with modern phrases. For classical quotations 
he must refresh his recollections of the Greek and Latin grammars 
and delectuses. From his quotation of Macte virtute esto, we see 
that happily he is already familiar with Arnold’s Exercises, and so 
has doubtless a large stock of phrases at command, 

But we must return from this di ion to the work before 
us. The motto of the Bond of Honour is “Gefiihl ist alles.” 
Our author has so far acted up to this, that while he has given 
everything to sensibility, he has quite forgotten that there is such 
a as sense, and so in his finest efforts to work on our senti- 
ments he fails, because by his absurdities he first raises our 
laughter. He has dedicated his book to “the soul of the noblest 

t-romancer the world has ever seen—that veritable high-priest 
in the temple of nature who contended ever for the sovereignty of 
sentiment over the coarse externalism of incident, and strove 
to teach mankind that in the human heart alone is the true 
interest of life concentred—Jean Paul,” &c. To pass for a 
moment to verbal criticism, we cannot understand how the 
true interest of life can be said to be concentred, and we much 
doubt if Jean Paul strove to teach that one thing can meet 
in @ common centre. What our author means by “ the coarse 
externalism of incident” we know not. It apparently does not 
comprehend vulgar Yankee talk,a duel fought by a drunken 
German student, or a double murder committed by a young lady. 
There is some excuse, we are glad to say, for the beautiful 
murderess, for she is desperately in love (and not without reason) 
with the hero, who is engaged to a second lady but in love with a 
third, Whenever such a complication as this occurs, there is no 
help for it but there must be either a fatal accident or a murder. 
If accident will not intervene, the heroine “ must obey the Parce, 
even if she provoke the Erinnyes.” To add to her distress, she is 
at the crisis of the story sent off to nurse a sick aunt, and so has to 
leave her lover and her rival ther. ‘Up to the present time 
she had been no worse and no better than most girls of her age. 
Three weeks ago she would have shrunk from committing a crime, 
as a child starts back from a risen adder.” But, as our author ob- 
serves, “there is no stranger psychological problem than the 
genesis of crime,” unless indeed it be the genesis of foolish noyel- 
writing. As her father will not allow her to return home as long as 
her aunt is alive, she determines to assist nature, and by an over- 
dose of strychnine to hasten that death which is inevitable. It is 
in vain that the old lady is warned by a dream of the fate which 
awaits her; she wakes from her dream to find her niece ready to 
give her the poison. Strychnine we had always thought acted 
immediately, On this occasion it was polite enough to delay its 
gente till our heroine had put the old mf to sleep, called up 

@ nurse, gone to her own room and passed through “one of 
those supreme epochs, whether of joy or woe, in which a man’s 
life seems gathered into a burning focus.” Thereupon follows a 
scene so disgusting that we would willingly it over in 
silence, But as our author contends for “the sovereignty 
of sentiment over the coarse externalism of incident,” we will 
. appeal to our readers, or, if he prefers it, to the soul of Jean Paul 

himself, whether, with all his flourish of sentiment, he has not 
been guilty of as gross coarseness as the worst of the sensational 
writers. ‘The heroine hears her aunt’s screams, and returns to the 
chamber of death :— 

It was impossible to recognise that this was the face of her aunt. The 
mouth was twisted to one side; the lips, thin and bloodless, stood wide 
apart 5 the teeth firmly clenched, gri forth from between them in 
ghastly mockery, whilst from their interstices there oozed out a dense, 
trothy ichor ; the nose was strangely drawn and sharpened ; even the eye- 
ids were unnaturally far asunder, so that the small glowing pupil was ringed 
horribly with yellowish white. 

In any case we protest against these vile descriptions of bodily 
suffering, but when we meet with them in the pages of a writer 
who attacks “the coarse externalism of incident,” we find our 
disgust at his coarseness strengthened by our suspicion of his 


ypocrisy. 
Though the murder of the poor old aunt enables the heroine to 
return home at once, she arrives too late, and finds that she has in 
vain “stained her soul with crime.” On the principle, we suppose, 


of “in for a penny in for a pound,” she manages to drop her rival 
down a precipice, but waneenctel , as the fall was a one of 
fourteen feet, and as the young lady merely lighted on her head, 
she does not kill her off at once, and so gains no more by the 
second murder than she did by the first. For the hero demands 
to be married to his dying mistress, and so, though “ the stern 
shears of Atropos were strong enough to divide even the tenacious 
links of love,” is joined to her for ever. Just previously the mur- 
deress had “ with a ghastly grin of exultation agai ag as 
she raised her long, lean forefinger, ‘Ha! ba! I have done it,’” 
We must congratulate our author on having been able to refrain 
from “the coarse externalism” of that pablic execution which 
was so richly merited, and to which he, in spite of “ the sove- 
rieuty of sentiment,” would have been able to do full justice. 
He allows the heroine to retire to a convent to count 

in the full consciousness however, as she admits, “that the devi 
will have her for all that,” 

Mingled with these details of medical and criminal life—worthy 
of the dissecting-room of @ hospital, or of Lloyd's Weekly News- 

per—are the most amazing rhapsodies, metaphors, and similes, 

ost people have at times indulged in a furtive kiss, though 
lovers are not generally so te as our hero, who me 
kissed his mistress’s forehead, “He would not kiss her lips. The 
whiteness of his soul forbade the thought.” Our experience in. 
kisses perhaps may not be great, Nothing at all events has ever 
befallen us at all comparable with what befell our hero when he 
stole his first kiss 

His soul seemed to be streaming forth from his face in the saint-like 

expiration of love. That precious, albeit contact ; that union 
of spirit with spirit, symbolized by the adh of flesh to flesh, seemed to- 
suck into itself the golden honey of a lifetime by its concentrative force of 
superhuman feeling. All that made existence worth the having—all the 
juice and sap and focussed glory aud quintessential meaning of the mysterious 
“To Be”—had, at least for that brief instant, swept in divine pulsations 
over his enraptured heart. 
This new style—one of the latest products of the nineteenth 
century—is no doubt as grand es it is unintelligible, If we are to. 
write about such a trifling matter as a kiss, we prefer, we must 
confess, the simpler expressions of lest century. The author of 
the Bond of Honour may be more deeply versed in German. 
mysticism, but we suspect that Burns was truer to human nature, 
At all events, as we reached the end of this rhapsody we found. 
ourselves involuntarily humming, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


it has often been said that the French democrats of 1792 
borrowed their principal means of government from os 
ancien régime. Ajthough they pretended to act in the name of 
liberty, their decrees were as tyrannical as those of Louis XI., and 
the Revolutionary Tribunal carried out its plans of emancipation. 
by very much the same methods as Cardinal Richelieu. Judg- 
ments from which there was no appeal, and which the press. 
could neither control nor criticize, asystem of espionage extending 
over the whole of the country, the supreme power given up to the. 
mob by a pusillanimous Assembly-—such was the Reign of Terror. 
Until very lately it was impossible for the historian to unveil 
completely the deeds of darkness committed under the rule of 
Robespierre and his colleagues; the memory of those disastrous. 
events was still too recent ; and, the immediate descendants of both 
the murderers and their victims living now harmoniously together, 
it would have been cruel to stir up once more the recollection of 
crimes which Republicans are the first to de But the lapse. 
of seventy years has altered the ease, and M. Berriat Saint-Prix 
has undertaken to write the gloomiest chapters of the revolu- 
tionary period in Franee.* The work of which the first volume is. 
now before us has been carefully composed from original docu~ 
ments. espe in the various municipalities of France, and,. 

helped by numerous communications received from all sid 

the author places before us @ correct summary of the judici 
murders pee by the National Convention. M. Louis Blane 
has already said that “the Reign of Terror was the ruin of the 
Revolution ”; M. Berriat Saint-Prix admits this ition, and 
also shows how erroneous is the assertion that Ro! ierre had 
nothing to do with the atrocities eommitted during the Reign of 
Terror. His plan consists in taking each department singly, and 
describing fully all the episodes relating to it. The quotations. 
from official State papers are both numerous and pertinent. 
A few months ago M. Francisque Michel sihdabesewent 
elegant edition of the Chanson de Roland ; we have now to draw 
attention to a translation of that celebrated medieval poem by M. 
Lehugueur in French alexandrines.t It was an article by the 
Abbé de la Rue which first made known the merits of the old chanson 
de geste. M. Guizot, having learnt that an excellent MS. of it was 
reserved amongst the treasures of the Bodleian Library, directed 
. Francisque Michel in 18 ‘e make a copy of it; and then came 
the edition prepared by M. Génin, which was full of interesting 
* La Justice révolutionnaire en Franee, originauz. 


Par M. Berriat Saint-Prix. Vol.1. Paris: 


t+ La Chanson de Roland traduite en vers modernes, Par Alfred 
Lehugueur. Paris and London: Hachette & Co, 
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Gin a body meet a body 
Coming through the rye, i 
Gina oo a body 
Need a body ery ? : 
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details, but also of philological and critical blunders. M. Ludovic 
Vitet, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, devoted a long essay to the 
poem, pointing out with his usual discrimination its beauties and 
Its historical importance. It is obvious, however, that only per- 
sons thoroughly conversant with medizeval literature could enjoy 
the perusal of a work of the eleventh century, and therefore M. 


Lehugueur has been induced to give the public a modernized | 
version of the Trouvére’s rough style. The name of the author | 
is still unknown, and it is mere conjecture to call him Thurold | 


or Theroulde. Equall impossible is it to decide whether the 
verses sung by Taillefer at the battle of oe belong, as 
some persons are inclined to suppose, to the metrical romance in 
question. 

M. Boissier gives us a second edition of his excellent work on 
Cicero.* We noticed it at some length when it first appeared ; we 


shall therefore merely mention it here. Let us observe, in pass- 


ing, how many illustrious persons there are belonging to the 


dying days of the Roman republic respecting whom we should | 


know absolutely nothing were it not for the correspondence of 
the great orator. 


The sketch which M. Boissier gives us of the | 


Roman youth is a very melancholy one, because it lays bare the © 


immorality, the want of principle, the utter eo pe prevailing 
in Italy at the time of Cicero. Ccelius was no doubt one amongst 
a host of young patricians whose vices proved the best help Cesar 
could have in prosecuting his ambitious designs, and in raising his 
own power on the ruins of national freedom. Atticus, with his 
indifference to politics, is another interesting character; and the 
devotedness he always manifested for his friends is the only 
quality that can be set off against the elasticity of his conscience 
in other respects. 

From Cicero and M. Boissier we pass, by a natural transition, to 
Virgil and M. Sainte-Beuve. As every one knows, the author of 
the Causeries du Lundit was fifteen years ago appointed to the 
Chair of Latin Poetry at the Collége de France; he had taken as 
his subject Virgil, the reputation he so justly enjoyed asa 
writer led vant persons to expect from him, in his new position, a 
rich intellectual treat. M. Sainte-Beuve, however, was a recent 
convert to Imperialism; some of his articles in the Moniteur were 
bitter attacks on a party to which he originally belonged, and 
which had now no means of replying. The French Liberals ac- 
Pema g | resolved upon punishing him for what they considered 
to be a dereliction of principle ; they hissed him out of his lecture- 
room, and the projected course, instead of being delivered to 
-students, appeared in a volume which is now reprinted. M.Sainte- 
Beuve must not be consulted for verbal criticism, for the discussion 
-of various readings and of grammatical problems; like M. Patin, he 
is above all a Uittérateur, and it weal: not be fair to judge him 
from any other point of view. The ZLtude sw Virgile, together 
‘with those on Quintus Smyrnzus and Horace which terminate 
the volume, are in their peculiar style admirable specimens of M. 
Sainte-Beuve’s talent. 

M. Eugéne Baret introduces his second volume of Lope de 
Vega’s dramatic works{ with a few apposite remarks. If a 
Frenchman wishes to enjoy the plays of the Spanish author, he 
must endeavour to forget entirely Boileau’s art poétique, the rules 
of the three unities, and the conventionalism by which the French 
classical stage has so long been fettered. It is impossible to 
apply the same narrow esthetic canons to all countries, and doc- 
trines which under one latitude are universally accepted would 
elsewhere be considered quite ridiculous. This is why Voltaire, 
generally remarkable for his common sense, blundered in his criti- 
cism on Shakspeare. Othello, translated into French, no doubt 
‘sounds very odd, especially if you select a few passages and con- 
sider them apart from the rest; but we are sure that Iacine’s best 
tragedies, if presented in an English dress, would be regarded as 
tedious adopt M. Baret’s judicious 

tion, and stu ae e without any parti pris; we shal 
be able to oe is originality and and 
shall acknowledge that, although he understood the a other- 
wise than Aristophanes, Moliére, and Terence did, yet he was a 
man of genius. The present volume comprises six plays, each 
accompanied by a short introductory notice. ; 

The same series of translations from foreign dramatic writers 
a us three plays of Lessing and three of Kotzebue, trans- 

ted by M. de te and M. Félix Frank.§ If we examine 
the history of German literature during the last seventy or 
eighty years, we find that the poets who have written for the 
stage are divided naturally into three distinct groups. Goethe and 
Schiller form the first; then comes Werner, surrounded by the 
representatives of what is called the Romantic school; and finally 
Kotzebue and Lessing stand by themselves. It has been thought 
unnecessary to translate into French the complete works of the 
two last-named writers; but the plays selected are the most cha- 
racteristic, and they are amply sufficient to give a correct idea of 
the authors’ styles. The notice prefixed to the drama of Emilia 
Galotti is from the pen of M. Charles de Rémusat. 

M. Armand Baschet || is one of the authors who have done 


* Cicéron et ses Amis. Par Gaston Boissier. 2nd edition. Paris and 
London: Hachette & Co. 

+ Etude sur Virgile, suivie dune étude sur Quintus de Smyrne. Par C. 
A. Sainte-Beuve. Paris: Lévy. 

CEuvres dramatiques de de Ve Traduction de M, E. Baret. 

Vol. 2. Paris: Didier. 

§ Theatre choisi de Lessing et de Kotzebue. Traduction de MM. de 
Barante et Félix Frank. Paris: Didier. 

|| Histoire de la Chancellerie secréte de Venise. Par M. Armand Baschet. 
Paris: Plon. 


so much during the last few years for the furtherance of historical 
studies by elucidating problems hitherto concealed in the recesgeg 
of State-paper offices. Having been entrusted with a mission to 
Venice, he has made it his business to explore the archives of 
that once powerful city, and to transcribe from them all the 
documents which might throw light on the history of France, 
More than once our monthly summaries have borne evidence to 
his industry and taste; more than once again we shall no doubt 
be called upon to notice his excellent compilations, for the preface 
of the volume before us mentions the titles of several works now 
in course of preparation. On the present occasion M. Baschet’s 
object is to give a kind of tableau d' ensemble, a general sketch of 
the treasures contained in the Venetian records; but in so doing 
he has by no means drawn up a mere dry catalogue or colourless 
index. His elegant and substantial volume is divided into fiye 
parts. The first contains the history of the place where the 
records are kept; it is a kind of topographical and bibliographical 
treatise, where the reader will find an account of all the princi 

persons who have had anything to do with the organization and 
management of the office, or who have visited it in quest of 
information. Then comes the description of the State-paper 
collections during the old Venetian Republic. They were known 
by the name of the Secret Chancery. M. Baschet relates its 
history, gives us many interesting details as to the persons con- 
nected with it, and takes a glance at its catalogues. The third 

t introduces us to the deliberations of the Senate and the 

ouncil of State; the fourth and fifth treat respectively of the 
Council of Ten and of the Court of Inquisitors. The volume is 
completed by an index, a table of contents, and several valuable 
documents, including a list of all the political papers which M, 
Baschet has copied during his residence at Venice. 

M. Edgar Boutaric has already written several works on the 
history of the middle ages in France; the book we have now to 

ak of *, rewarded eight years ago by the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-lettres, is his latest production, M. Boutarie had 
in a previous volume discussed the character of the government 
of Philip the Fair; the present octavo is devoted to the study of 
St. Louis, and of feudal royalty as represented by him. But 
here difficulties of more than one kind stood in the way of the 
critic ; for although several works, such as Joinville’s Histoire de 
Saint Louis, enable us to form a correct idea of Louis IX. as a 
man, not one gives us a sufficient idea of his rules of govern- 
ment—not even Lenain de Tillemont’s voluminous compilation, 
nor the collection of Olim published by Count Beugnot some 
years since. The only thing to do was to inquire whether, 
amongst the feudal lords contemporary with St. Louis, any one 
existed whose government, known through the medium of extant 
documents, could by analogy give us some idea of that of the 
King. Now it happens that Alphonso, Earl of Poitiers and of 
Toulouse, fulfilled these conditions, and as he was St. Louis's 
own brother, we may reasonably draw from his administration 
inferences as to that of the French monarch. Hence the book 
recently published by M. Boutaric, which is one of the best 
sources of information we possess on medieval history. Five 
thousand charters, letters, and deeds have been consulted by him 
in the preparation of his interesting work. 

Threugh the kindness of M. Gabriel Lucas Montigny a large 
number of family papers belonging originally to the Mirabeau 
family have passed into the hands of M. de Loménie. This gen- 
tleman, well known by his remarkable volumes on Beaumarchais, 
has already begun in the Correspondant a series of articles derived 
from the Mirabeau papers, and intended to give the history both 
of Mirabeau himself and of his relations; but whilst consulting 
the documents placed at his disposal M. de Loménie found several 
letters written by the Countess de Rochefort, together with other 
manuscripts referring to her, and was thus led to attempt a 
separate sketch of this lady.t Horace Walpole, writing to Gray, 


| after mentioning several distinguished femmes d'esprit belonging 


to Paris society, such as Madame Geofirin, Madame de Mirepoix, 
Madame du Deffand, and Madame de Boutflers, gives a very 
pleasant description of the Countess de Rochefort. Belonging as 
she did to an influential family, she found herself, both by birth 
and marriage, placed in the midst of the fashionable world, and 
her salon was the rendezvous of all the wits who during the last 
century made Paris a kind of modern Athens. M. de Loménie’s 
new volume is therefore less a monograph than a gallery of por- 
traits, where the Duke de Nivernois, the Cardinal de Bernis, and 
the Mirabeaux appear, and the state of French society on the 
eve of the Revolution is accurately described. Our author has 
added two unpublished comédies de société which were performed 
at the Hétel de Brancas, a collection of pensées or detached 
thoughts by the Countess de Rochefort, and the narrative of a 
journey from Dover to London by the Duke de Nivernois. 

In the new edition of the Portraits contemporains, two volumes 
of which have appeared recently, we see that the chapter dedi- 
cated by M. Sainte-Beuve to Madame Desbordes-Valmore 18 
considerably enlarged by the insertion of several letters which 
throw great interest over the sketch, and make it one of the 
most touching in the whole book. The literary executors of the 
illustrious causeur have subsequently published a separate bro- 
chure { entirely taken up by an account of the celebrated poetess, 


* Saint Louis et Alphonse de Poitiers; Etude. Par M. E. Boutaric. 
Paris: Plon. 
+ La comtesse de Rochefort et ses amis, Par M.de Loménie. Paris: 
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$ Madame Desbordes-Valmore, sa vie et sa correspondance. Par C. A. 
Sainte-Beuve. Paris: Lévy. 
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and which ought not to pass unnoticed. Persons who have 
studied the progress of the romantique movement between 1829 
and 1835 will remember the works of Madame Desbordes- 
Valmow, those lyrics full of sadness and of resignation, composed, 
it seemed, under the impression of misfortune and wrung out of 
the heart by extreme sorrow. M. Sainte-Beuve has in the most 
delicate manner raised the veil which concealed the secret of all 
this gloom, and he describes to us a life of toil, of love, and of 
self-sacrifice spent in the midst of straitened circumstances, but 
made bright by the warm ‘sympathy of a few friends. This in- 
sereating little: volute forms a striking contrast to that on M. de 
Talleyrand which we noticed not long ago. 

We have received the first fasciculus of a new ular history 
of France *, profusely illustrated with woodcuts, and written by no 
Jess a person than M. Guizot. Between elaborate works and the 
ysual run of dry school-books there is plenty of room for com- 

itions like Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. Such 

is the volume now before us, which will no doubt become a 
favourite with readers of every age. M. Guizot has taken his 
subject ab ovo; he tells us about the Gauls, their spirited resist- 
ance under Vercingetorix, and the ultimate conquest made by 
Cesar. Coming then to the invasion of the country by the bar- 
parians, he very wisely gives up the idea of relating in detail the 

igns of the Merovingian chieftains. A general sketch seems 
to him quite sufficient, and he merely presents us with a few cha- 
racteristic episodes which show the customs of the Frankish in- 
yaders and the nature of their Government. The introduction of 
Christianity is one of the most suggestive chapters in the present 


aison, 

We are glad to have to announce the completion of the first 
volume of the excellent Dictionary of Chemistry edited by M. 
Wurtz.t The object of the learned authors of this cyclopsedia has 
been to treat of chemistry both as a science and in its practical 
applications, and it is this latter division which supplies most of 

e papers contained in the present instalment. The articles Fer- 

mentation, Fruit, Germination, Gaz, Goudrons, are really treatises 
on important branches of manufacture ; they are treated with 
an abundance of detail which leaves no point untouched, and the 
woodcuts inserted in the text help the student to master the 
construction of the various apparatus employed for the prepara- 
tion of this or that produce. 

M. Baillon’s Histoire des Plantest is stunting regularly, and 
with the same success which has attended its beginning. The 

us Laurel furnishes the materials for the present monograph. 

ibliographical and technical notes, woodcuts, tables—everything 

= can assist the reader by making the work more 
intelligible. 

In the sphere of philology and comparative grammar we have 
to notice only the second dvraison of M. Léon de Rosny’s Archives 
paléographiques, and a i containing M. de Clermont-Gan- 
neau’s letters on the Moabitic inscription. The former publica- 
tion § keeps up its interest, and places before us a bill of fare of 
the most varied kind. We have, in the first place, the concluding 
part of the essay on Mongol writing which we noticed some time 
ago, and which is translated. In a letter addressed to M. Jules 

M. de Rosny then discusses certain peculiarities of Anarian 
cuneiform inscriptions, which he looks upon as a mixture of 
ideographic and phonetic signs, like the Japanese alphabet. We 
have next a catalogue of works on Anarian weremetes and 
a chapter on Sanscrit grammar. A snabegeaie by the Rev. F 
Mason and Spassky’s notice of Siberian inscriptions have sup- 
plied a couple of extracts, and the letter-press part of the work 
ends with an essay on the writing of the tribes of Oceania. The 
atlas comprises several interesting specimens, amongst others a 
facsimile of a Sanscrit codex in chromo-lithography, and a repro- 
duction of the celebrated Mexican MS. known as the Codex 
Tellerianus. 

M. de Clermont-Ganneau’s notice of the Moabitic inscription|| is 
4 modified reprint of a series of articles originally contributed to 
the Revue archéologique. They have been revised and corrected, 
the sketch which accompanied them is also somewhat altered, 
and we have thus the author's latest conclusions respecting one 
of the rarest monuments of Semitic archeology. 

Travels and excursions are at this time of year the order of 
the day, and for many persons the only literature worth study- 

Just now is that of the Guides-Joannes. Three portable little 
volumes, which can be easily stowed in a coat pocket, invite our 
attention, and justify by their excellence the epithet “ diamond ” 
applied to them on the title-page. The first is a guide to Rome 
and its environs.§] The historian, the artist, the peal ech shy each 
can find here abundant matter in his particular line, and, thanks 
to the numerous bits of information collected by the compiler, the 
tourist ought to be able to battle satisfactorily with restaurateurs, 


t Dictionnaire de Chimie pure et iquee. Par A. Wurtz. Vol. 1. 
Paris and London: Hachette & Co. orp 


{ Histoire des Plantes (Lauracées). Par H. Baillon. Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co. 

§ Archives palé i 
M. Léon de 


de et de Amérique. 
osny. 2° livraison. Paris : Maisonncuve, 

| La stéle de Dhiban ; lettres 2 M. le comte de Vogiié. Par Ch. Clermont- 
Ganneau. Paris: Didier. 


q collection Joanne. Rome et ses environs Paris and 


Publiées par 


padroni, servants, and interpreters. Fifteen maps, two plans, and 
fifty woodcuts illustrate work, 

© those who wish, in spite of the present war, to visit France, 
we have to recommend a volume on Dieppe*, and one on 
Brittany.t A special atlas pre by the same publishers en- 
ables us to follow the various incidents of the campaign; it com- 
prises a large map of Germany, and several er ones giving 
~ plans of Strasburg, Lille, Berlin, Metz, the Black Forest, 

Finally, let us mention the new volume of M. Charton’s in- 
teresting periodical, Ze Tour du monde.§ Peru, Rome, i 
Central Africa and the Punjaub are the countries through whi 
we are here invited to travel, under the guidance of trustworthy 
explorers and excellent artists. The ificent quarto before 
us is completed by a oe review, for which we are 
rinci ublications issued on geogra' ethno 


* Guides-diamants ; collection Joanne, Dieppe et le Tréport. Paris and 
London: Hachette & Co. 


+ Guides-diamants ; collection Joanne, La Bretagne, Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co. 


$ Atlas du thédtre de la Guerre. Par A. Joanne. Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co. 


§ Le Tour]du monde. Publié M. E. Charton, 18 °F semestre. 
Paris and London: Hachette & ce. = 
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We beg leave to state that on and after the 1st of October the 
postage of the SaturDAY Review to any part of the United 
Kingdom will be reduced to One Halfpenny per Copy, and that 
the Impressed Postage Stamp will from that date be discontinued. 
The usual facilities, however, for procuring Copies of the Paper 
a all the Railway Book Stalls, as well as of the local Newsagents 
throughout the Kingdom (at 6d. per Copy), will remain as before. 
In Towns and neighbourhoods to which there is no easy access 
by Railway, and in cases where there is no Railway Book Stall 
available, the Publisher will be happy to answer inquiries respecting 
the Terms of a Half-yearly or Yearly Subscription for sending 
the Paper by post direct from London. 
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UEEN’S UNIVERSITY in IRELAND. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
The SESSION 1870-1 “a commence on October 18, when the Supplemental 


THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL’s, 
COMMITTEE thankfully acknowledge the 
hav 


e received, and solicit further Contributions towards this 


they 


Tuesday, 
By Order of the President, 
Queen’s College, Galway, August 22, 1870. WM. LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 
ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S COURSES of HISTORY 
Critical Stady'ot Literat ure (Spe Faerie ueene, Book 


and Literature (the inning of the Course), 
and Pompe ion, will Re-commence early in October.—143 King 
Road, N 


sad lish Reading 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45 5 Harley Ww. 


pper Avenue 
Royal Charter for the General 
Her Majesty UEE 
Patrons { the of WALES. 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of LONDON. 
Principal_The Dean of WESTMINSTER. 


The (for Girls above Thirteen) and the SCHOOL (for Girls between Five and 
Thirteen) wi GE-OPER for the Wi the Michaelmas Term on Thursday, 

Individual instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Music is given to apd “attending at 
least one in Greek, ‘ind for Conversation in French, Italian, are 


— the entry of Si x Names. ments are made for receivin; Boarders 
ect ia to Mies MILWARD, at the Of Office. 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A, Dean. 
FYE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 


Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins September 16. 
Prospectuses may be had on application to the LADY RESIDENT. 


HASTtTBOURNE COLLEG 


(Established 1867.) 
The NEW BUILDINGS (standi: within thet of Seven Aases) will be 
OPENED in January next. 


President. 
His Grace the DUKE of Chancellor of the University 


The Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
The ensuing Term will commence on Thursday, September 22. 
For Particulars apply to the Secretary, Major GARRARD, Eastbourne. 


ASTBOURNE 


and CIVIL DEPARTMENT. 
This Department, in addition to preparation for the above Services, furnishes the means of a 
eS Education to BOYS not ded for the U 
F, T. GARRARD, Secretary. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. 
Master—Rev. JAMES R. WOOD, M.A 


Assisted by the whole of the original Staff of the “ Eastbourne College.” 
me The Autumn Term ber 22. 
Apply to the Rev. Jamzs R. area tg oy Grand Parade. 


FOUR OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
tenable only in the Boarding-Houses, each of the value of £90, and, if required, a free 


tion. 
‘These Sch re tenable for One Year, but the holders are eligible for future Scholar- 


These Scholarshi 
ai if under the age. 
didates must — been Members of the School for uet less than one Term, and must not 
on the Ist of December have exceeded their Fourteenth y: 
The Next Term will commence on Saturday, September 24. For further information 
apply to the HEAp-MASTER. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE.—BOARDERS re-assemble on Friday, 


——~___ September 16. The College RE-OPENS on Saturday, 17th, at 9 4.31. 


ba COLLEGE.— Dr. BEHR HR preperes BOYS 
SCHOLARS ILARSHIPS and IONS at Winchester. , and other Public 
ls. of Dr. Behr’s Pupils (Mr. W. H. B 
Eompetitor ‘at the recent Winchester Election, oy 870. Special Classes are arranged for 
Boys preparing for various Examinations.—For Particulars and names of Successful 
Pupile ay we to Dr. Bear, the Grange, Ewell, Surrey. 


THE 1 LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE. 
Principal_Dr. the High Sh Ph.D., LL.D., late Rector 

The NEW 

assemble atthe College. 


‘h Sel — of Edinb: 
mences on Monda: mber 19, 1870, when the Pu pile A. 
‘Admission should be made without de 
to the Principal ; or the International Education Society Limited, +) “ne 
College, Spring Cove, Middlesex. 
Noe LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for LADIES, 
12and Canton. —SEVENTY-EIGHT PUPILS from _this School have 


r Local Examinations, Twenty-one with Honours. 
pa a he NEXT TERM will begin on Wednesday, September 14. 


HABROwW PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Head-Master—The Rev. C. H. TANDY, M.A. 
The School will Friday. Sep September 9. 


DENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near London. 
Principal_Mr. C. P. MASON, B.A., reno! of Univ. o. London. 

tho shove-named School Pupils of Seven ighteen Years fA receive a sound 

careful Education, and are prepared for the Taivisitios, the Civil rvice, and Com- 

a Pursuits. mestic and Scholastic arrangements are on the most liberal scale. 

The House is very large, and is surroun) yy above Seven Acres of Ground, the ter part 

of which the Playgrounds and Cricket Field. The youngest Boys forma 


on Whursday, Sergember 15. Prospectuses may be obtained at the School, 


= Messrs. RELFE BROTHERS. ‘6 Charter-House Buildings, Alders- 


Ore SERVICE, INDIAN TELEGRAPH,and MILITARY 
REAR hr. W. M. LUPTON (Author of. “ English and 

, assisted a Gen the War Office, and other ‘utors, 

prenares Departments.—Address, 15 Beaufort Buildings Strand, or 


re HARTLEY INSTITUTION, SOUTHAMPTON.— 
= the ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT Youths are Trained for Engineering in all 
ches, and for the and Telegraphic, 8 of India, by a 

Practical 


rs on 


GEN RAL LITERATURE Students “prepared for the Ho me and 
nts are for the Home 
Services, Wool wich, Si &c.—For to the PRINCIPAL. 
in SWITZERLAND. — MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES, hi and MATHEMATICS.~In the beginning of October 
the well-known IN ION DELEssbier will be transferred to more spacious Premises 
beautifully situated 4 banks of the Lake at LA UR, near Vevey refer- 


October 1, to Professor DELESSERT, 


CLASSICS, and 


ences.— A’ 
Lutry, Vano, Switzerland. 
GERMAN, 
been on ~ Continent. and in addition to the Classical and 


i Subjcets French and thoro superior and, to those 
whose desire it, some Much Wenlock, Terms ms inclusive) from £180 to 
00.—Address, Rev 


Rey. H.R. L., Holdgate Rectory 
—SOUTH KENSINGTON.—Tho late PRIN- 


two Classical, two Mathematical, will be competed for, | 


ird) obtained the first place among 130 | 


| House, St. Paul’s, to whom Cheques, crossed Bank of England, may be 


pons ME a Engin Universities, and to tak 


work. To secure several large donations £100. must be subscribed 
2d. 


within the next year. Amount already advertised, £31,804 
ADDITIONAL SUMS :— 


James Thresher, Bsq. 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, & “Co. (by 3 instalments) an 300 0 
St. Lawrence, Jewry; Donations and Promised Subscriptions, 
August 10,1870 .. ee 
Rev. Geo. Kemp (in Two years) oe oy or 
Hon. G. Waldegrave-Leslie .. oe 
John Noble, Esq. (additional) .. we 
Rev. Prebendary Edwd. H. Plumptre .. 
Mrs, Jane H. Wise (per Drummonds) .. 
Alderman Sir Wm. A. Rose ee eo 
lst Batt. 24th Regt. (Malta) oe 
From Boxes in Cathedral (to ‘August 19) , oe oe 


Copies of the Appeal and all information will be forwarded on applicat; 
Mr. WM. CALVERT SHONE, Financial and General Secretary to the Fund, 


500 
10 0 
10 0 


oof 


Subscriptions are also received to the account of J. 8, Hubbard, aay, 
P. Cazenove, Esq., Treasurers, at the following Banks :—The Bank of Eng land, 
at the Branch Bank of England, Burlington Gardens; Barclay, Bevan, & Co, : 
Barnetts, Hoare, & Co.; Glynn, Mills, & Co.; Prescott, Grote, & Co, ; Roberts, 
Lubbock, & Co. ; Smiths, Payne, & Co.; Williams, Deacon, & Co. ; also by Messrs, 
Hoare, Messrs. Child, Messrs. Coutts, Messrs. Drummond, Sir 8. Scott & Co.; or by 
Messrs. Parsons, Old Bank, Oxford, and Messrs. Mortlock, Cambridge. } 


F. NAPIER BROOME, 
Secretary to the Executive Committe, 


68 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. ~ 
September 1, 1870. 


KPUCATION. —ENDOWED GRAMMAR SCHOOL, founded founded 
1559, for the SONS of GENTLEMEN of Limited Income enctyeively. Bosad, ay 

Edueation, including Printed Books, 25 Guineas ae oo the Foundation, 

VACANCIES at Michaelmas. Address, HEAD-MAsTER, care of Messrs. Reeves, 113 Cheapside 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, late Scholar and Exhibitiongs 
of his College, receives THREE PUPILS to —_ or prepare for the Publi¢ 


Schools. Good refi &c. Healthy climate.—Address, B.A., 1 Meridian 
Iifracombe. 


A FELLOW of BALLIOL COLLEGE, Oxford, who ig who ig 
returning for a Pres Winter to EGYPT, wishes for a PUPIL to accompany him 
up the Nile—Address, J. L, STR L, STRACHAN-DAVIDSON, Oxford Lodge, Leamington. 
ospitals 


SURGEON and LECTURER at one of the London Hospitals 


has a Vacancy for One or Two RESIDENT PUPILS.—For Terms, &e. » by letter, 
to F.R.C.S., Messrs. Dawson & Sons, 121 Cannon Street, City, E.C. apoly, ty od 


RIVATE TUITION.—A NOBLEMAN’S CHAPLAIN 


receives TWO or THREE PUPILS, to prepare for the Universities or Public Schools, 
High- class References. —Address, THE V Ica, Ingleby Greenhow, Northallerton. 


PUTORSHIP, &c.—There will shortly be a VACANCY ig 
the COLLEGE, ISLE OF CUMBRAE, ae a ® CLERGYMAN whe who ie crete 
t in erica! 
must be raduate of Oxford or Cambridge, about years of age. 
Salary, in das to Furnished Rooms, £275.—Applications to made, 
Testimonials, to the v. THE Provost, the College, Isle of Cumbrae, Fy 7s 


The Advertisers do not bind themselves to reply to any Applications w 
them of a suitable character. 


PRIVATE SECRETARY.—A GRADUATE of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (Second Class. 1870), who was y Tilness from 
taking up an Appointment in the Indian Civil Service for which Le Sons in 1868, is desirous. 
of obtaining an Engagement as PRIVATE SECRET. ARY te ) Nobleman or 
of Parliament. Age Twenty-three.—Address, H. T., Daily dent, 
Southampton. 


T° ™ MERCHANTS and OTHERS.—Wanted, by a YOUNG 
Re-en thorough BOOK-KEEPER, MANA ER, CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CLERK, CORRESPONDENT" Thirteen years’ references to present Employer, 
Address, ROBERT TUBBY, at Mr. Denman’s, 20 Piccadilly, W. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 


Hill,S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on 
the Premises. 


QUEENSLAND, 


UEENSLAND under the LAND ACT of 1868, and the 
IMMIGRATION ACT of 1869. Land acquired on easy Terms, Assisted and Free 
Passages. Information and particulars to be obtained on application. 
JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General, 
___ Queensland Government Offices, 32 Charing Cross (Removed from 2 Old Broad Street), 


VERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 
TAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 
Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 
SOUTHAMPTON. From MARSEILLES. 
GIBRALTAR Every Saturday, at 2 p.m, 
MALTA ” 
AND: 


Every Sunday, at 7 a.m, 


Seturdey, Sept. 3,2 p.m, “and Sent, 
thereafter. ere: 


AUSTRALIA .... Sunday. Sept. 11, 7's.m. 
ZEALA - And every Fourt! And ever Fourth 
NEW ZE ND.. Saturday thereafter. Sunday thereafte fter. 
And all Ports touched at by the British India Steam Navigation Company's Steamers. 


‘ REDUCED RATES OF FREIGHT. 


Saturday, Sept. 3, { 


To China, Ja) 
To India. or Austr 
Parcels— 
1 fo 12 inches, or 2 fo 24 Tbs, « 4s. to 9s. 6d. | 48.64. to 138 
3 feet, or 24 to 72 lbs. 6d. 


For convenience of Country Shippers, Messrs. Pickford & Co.'s 
Parcels on the Company’s account. 
For further ——- apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, or 
Oriental Place, Southam, pton. 
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and_accessible from all parts A by London ‘and South-Western Railway, vid 


by Great Western, Midland. Bristol and Exeter Railways, vid Portishead. 
Address, J. ‘BoHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is: 
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Ladies and Gentlemen. Families received at moderate Contract Charge by "se Ww Week. —Com- 
munications to ‘* The MANAGER,”’ Bedford Hotel Company, Limited, 
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ediwval and Leather, Albums, Cases of fine 
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logues post free. Established 1927. City Prices charged for Cash, N.B,—~Mr. 
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_ 
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